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For the Companion. 


’"QUITO’S NUGGET. 


A great cloud of dust was drifting above the 
twisted cedars on the east slope of the Tuerto 
Mountains one sunny August morning nearly fifty 
years ago. 

A brown-faced woman, standing in the door of 
her adobe hut in the New Mexican mining camp 
of Guadalupe, ten miles away, saw it, 
and murmured happily, ‘‘There comes 
Juan! He will be home to-night, and 
then he has three whole days more to 
get to Bernalillo for the shearing. How 
proud he will be that Juanito can walk!” 
and she turned to set the house in order, 
and to make some of the sweet gadletilas 
that Juan liked so well. 

It was indeed Juan, but he was not 
kicking up all that dust with his own 
clumsy, moccasined feet. Ohno! Ten 
thousand sharp little hoofs on as many 
slender, woolly legs were scuffling along 
behind him down the dry mountain- 


fleeces, beneath which they twinkled 
like spokes in an interminable buggy- 
wheel. 

Juan was one of the partidarios of 
Don José Leandro Perea, the great sheep 
king of Bernalillo, who then owned two 
hundred thousand sheep, and was a far 
more influential man than the Spanish 
governor, for this was before New 
Mexico belonged to the United States. 

In order to save trouble, Don José 
used to give his sheep out ‘‘on shares” 
to poor people, who were called his 
partidarios. They took all the expense 
and care of the flock during the year, 
and got half the lambs and half the 
wool, but had to make up to him any 
loss in the original number. Juan had been out 
in the mountains away from home for three 
months, with two half-grown boys, two big, 
shaggy dogs, two solemn durros, and the twenty- 


five hundred sheep, and now that it was almost 


time for the fail shearing, he was going to stay at 
home a day on his way to the general rendezvous. 

He was a small, withered fellow, whose fur- 
rowed face was half-hidden by a straggly beard 
now turning fast to gray. He never would be 
called ‘‘nice-looking,’’ but after all there was a 
kindly twinkle in his little dark eyes. His rough 


clothing was very ragged and dirty, and the heavy | 


flint-lock he carried was so battered that there 
might be some doubt whether it would be more 
dangerous to stand at the muzzle or the breach of 
it. 

The two ragged boys had muskets also, but 
theirs were slung in sheepskin fondas on their 
backs, while the old man carried his in his hand, 
They were driving the flock, with the assistance 
of the dogs, but Juan walked well ahead, looking 
sharply through the scattered trees. He had 
crossed the fresh trail of four Indian ponies that 
morning, and felt uneasy. After fifty years in 
New Mexico, there was little need to tell him any- 
thing of the dangers of Indian warfare, 

As the flock wound round a spur to a side-wash 
which sloped into the cafion by which they were 
to gain the valley, Juan stepped out to the edge of 
the low cliff and looked down, 

“God help us!"’ he cried. ‘+Zos Comanches!”’ 
and letting himself down a little fissure, he 
crawled rapidly but carefully from rock to rock 
until he stood on the smooth, parched sward in 


the bottom of the cafion, beside the object which | 


had elicited his exclamation of horror. 

Truly the handiwork of the dreaded Coman- 
ches was there. Two lean oxen, from one of 
which a great chunk of flesh had been hacked, 
lay across the broken pole of a clumsy old carreta, 
whose two wheels had been made by sawing cross- 
sections from a huge sycamore log. 

A little behind, in the rough road, lay the figure 
of a stalwart man, with six arrows bristling in 
his back. He had evidently been walking at the 
head of the oxen when he was shot, for one of 
the ponderous wheels had passed over him as the 
frightened brutes had run a few rods before they 
fell. His broad-brimmed sombrero was off, show- 
ing that he had been scalped. In the rough cart 
a woman lay dead across a pile of sheepskins, 
her babe pinned to her heart by one murderous 
arrow. She, too, had been scalped. 





dug a shallow grave, in which he laid the man-| care of themselves pretty cleverly under almost 
gled bodies. Then, while the boys built up a| any circumstances,—these are things which New 
little pyramid of stones, Juan smoothed two! Mexican boys do as a matter of course. The 


Juan, with the help of the boys and their axe, | tains, to ride wild and vicious horses, and to take | coyotes or to rally the flock, scattered for miles 


by some fearful storm. 
| In all that time he did not see a house, nor take 
| off his clothes at night. His bed was one heavy 


cross, which he planted firmly among the top- 

most stones, repeating a prayer as he did so. 
Among the lonely ranges of New Mexico to 

this day the traveller may see hundreds of these 








| little stone cairns, each surmounted by its rude 
cross, It means ‘Killed by Indians. Pray for 
me!’’ and each devout native, as he passes such a 
| spot, will say a Padre nuestro, and toss a stone 
| upon the pile, 
The boys were pushing their stupid wards for- 
| ward again, and Juan was about to follow them, 
| when his sharp eye detected a motion among the 
| sheepskins in the cart. He pulled away three or 


| four, and there peeped out at him a little, round, 








straight pifion branches, and with a thong of | out-door life, the hardships and the responsibilities | Navajo blanket, spread on the ground or the 
buckskin lashed them together in the shape of a 


to which they are trained make them sturdy and | snow close by the camp-fire around which the 


self-reliant. 

The years crawled along slowly in quiet Guada- 
lupe. Francisquito grew larger and stronger than 
any of his foster-brothers. Juan and Ascencion 
had come to love him as their own, and 
called him by the affectionate abbrevia- 
tion ‘* ’Quito,*’ by which he soon became 
known to every one. 

Ascencion would not have known 
what to do without him, for he was 
more help about the house than all her 





more affectionate, but more quiet—not 
dull nor slow, but ‘‘older for his age’’— 
than the others. He seemed to have 
lost his childishness that awful morning 
in Tuerto Cajon. 

When there was no more to be done 
at home, ’Quito liked best to stroll a 
mile up the hilly road to the placers, 
where hundreds of Mexican miners were 
delving away for the precious flakes of 
gold. 

On a broad, gentle slope of the moun- 
tain’s flank were scores of well-like holes 
which ran down through the gravel to 
the underlying bed-rock twenty to forty 
feet below. Over these holes were rude 
windlasses by which the miners let them- 


‘spay-dirt” along the bed-rock, and by 
which they sent the gravel up in leathern 
buckets, to be ‘‘washed out” in broad 
wooden bowls. 

*Quito loved to watch the men rotating 
these bowls in little clay-lined puddles 
of water, with a dexterous motion that 
gradually swept out the gravel, and left the 
heavier yellow particles of gold in shining proces- 
sion along the bottom of the bowl. And when 
one of those rough-looking fellows would say, 
‘‘Wouldst thou like a ‘prospect,’ ’Quito?’’ and 
give him a panful of that fascinating gravel to 
wash out for himself, he was as happy as a boy 
could be. 


own boys. He was more thoughtful, | 


selves down to ‘‘gopher-out’’ the rich | 


| nugget. 


| Sheep lay in a white huddle. His food was 
boiled beans, roasted sheep-ribs and tortedlas. 
But ’Quito did not complain. He was helping 
Juan, and that kept him content. 

But one sad day the old man slipped on the icy 
rocks and fell. His leg was broken at the hip, 
jand he would be a cripple for life. The boys 
| lifted him upon one of the durvos which carried 
| their blankets and food; and ’Quito led it care- 
| fully home, while Tircio and Antonio brought in 
the flock. 

From that day all went wrong. Juan was 
| absolutely helpless. Don José would not trust 
|the flock to mere boys, and turned it over to 
| another partidario. The winter had been a very 
| hard one. Hundreds of sheep had died, and when 
it came to the count, Juan had not a dozen to call 
his own. 
| Then his oldest son was killed by the Navajoes 
|on his way to Cubero to work as a shepherd, and 
another of the boys had a long fever. Had it not 
been for ‘Quito, who managed to pick up a few 
| cents’ worth of gold-dust daily at the place :s, it 
| would have gone hard with the family. But it 
was slow work. 

“Oh, if I could only find a big nugget,"’ thought 
| Quito a hundred times a day, ‘such as they say 
Pablo Turrieta washed out when the placers were 
new !"" 

When the men would let him, he would swing 
down the rope into some deep shaft and scrape 
out the gravel from the hollows in the bed-rock, 
| where nuggets were likeliest to have settled; and 
| one day he found a little lump of gold worth a 
couple of dollars, which comforted him consider- 
| ably. 

But still he dreamed of great nuggets that should 
light up Juan’s poor little room with their yellow 
sheen—for ’Quito had caught that strange fever 

| which never fully deserts one who once really 
| learns the fascination of gold-digging, and which 
| has kept im poverty a thousand times as many 


men as it has made rich. At last he found his 
| 


“Quito,” said Juan one day, “go thou to my 


He got in time so that he could tilt the pan as | Cousin Ciriaco and borrow his oxen to drag some 
deftly as need be, and save nearly every tiny golden | logs from the cafion, for we have no more wood.”’ 





| dirty face, naturally nut-brown, 
but now a sickly gray. 


‘Quito was soon 
driving the oxen 





| A moment later he was holding 
a trembling boy of four years in 
his arms. 

‘“‘Whence comest thou, pobre- 
cito?”* asked the old man, ten- 
derly; but the boy could only 
sob, **Los Indios!’ He did not 
know whence he had come, nor 
whither he was going, 

His name was Francisquito, no 
more. When he saw the Indians 
killing his tata, he had crawled 
under the sheepskins, and there 
he had stayed, 

‘Thou sayest the truth, Ascen- 
cion,’’ said Juan to his wife that 
night. ‘We have already many 
mouths to feed, and there will be 
little grass for the sheep this 
winter; but I do not think we 
should grow rich by turning away 
this pobrecito that has been sent 
to our care. We will keep him,” 

So the boy became one of the 
crowd of youngsters that played 
around the door, fetched leather 
sacks of water from the clear 
rivulet a few rods away, gathered dead branches | grain. Once in a while he found a little nugget of 
from the hill-sides to fire the big mud beehive of | perhaps half a dollar’s value. Whatever showed 
an oven outside the house, where Ascencion baked | up in the pan was his, and in a little rawhide 
| bread and roasted chil, and made themselves | bottle he had made, with a clumsy wooden stop- 
generally helpful. | per, he carried home his small treasures and gave 
| Mexican boys and girls are useful almost from | them always to Ascencion. New Mexican boys 
the time they begin to walk, and they do not) knew nothing of pocket-money, and ’Quito would 
seem to find toil a kill-joy. On the contrary, I | have found little chance to spend it if he had kept 
doubt if any children in the world enjoy life more | what he found. 
thoroughly. They know nothing whatever about | When ’Quito was ten years old, Juan took him 
books, or toys, or cities, but they play with Mother | out with the sheep after the September shearing. 
Nature, and love her well. The next few months he spent guiding the stupid 

In practical self-reliance, a barefoot paisano | flock to the best grass and water, and bringing 
| boy of twelve is ahead of very many grown men | them down once a month to the river to eat alkali, 
‘in the cities. To sleep alone out among the moun- | getting up at all hours of night to drive off the 











along the crazy 
road which led 
past the placers 
and up into the 
deep, narrow gorge 
from which all that 
vast bed of aurif- 
erous gravel had 
been patiently 
shovelled out by 
the rains of count- 
less centuries. 

Far up there 
were some shafts 
sunk in the solid 
rock by restless 
prospectors in 
search of the great 
mother vein of 
gold from which 
all that golden 
dust below had 
originally come; 
but near its mouth 
the cafion was 
wider, and its bed, 
where the road 
| crossed from side to side, was a shallow layer of 
gravel on a lap of solid rock. 
| Snow half a foot deep was melting fast in the 
| cafion as Quito urged along the deliberate oxen. 
| Here the road was bare for a rod or so, and there 
|a belt of snow stretched across it. As the oxen 
plodded through the wet snow, it balled up under 
| their hoofs in low, clumsy stilts, which caked off 
| reluctantly when they struck the wet gravel again. 
|’Quito dropped behind to make a snowball, and 
started to catch up again, whereat the oxen fell 
| into a lazy, lurching trot. 
The old pinto stumbled a bit, as the big cake of 
| hard-packed snow broke from one of his hind 
hoofs. The sugar-loaf lump had pressed deep 
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into the gravelly mud; and with its lower surface | 
covered with sand and pebbles, it lay half-turned 
up on the side of the cup-shaped cavity it had 
made, into which the sunlight slanted. 

A queer, dull glitter caught ’Quito’s eye, and he 
kicked away the snowball. 

An instant later he was on his knees in the mud, 
trembling and crying, and scratching the shallow 
gravel from a little crevice in the bed-rock. For 
there, caught in a crack three inches deep, and 
wedged between smooth pebbles of porphyry, 
was a rough, irregular, water-worn lump, of that 
peculiar waxy yellow which distinguishes Guada- 
lupe gold from that of many other placers—a 
lump bigger than ’Quito’s dirty, brown fist! 

Ah, where would Pablo Turrieta be now? 
After this they would say in camp: ‘But ’Quito 
found the biggest of all.” And how Juan’s eyes 
would shine! Ascencion should go up to Santa 
Fé and buy a gay Chihuahua head-shawl for 
Sundays. And what mountains of beans and | 
corn and chili and dried meat they would heap up 
on the floor of the dark store-room ! 

He dug the oak handle of his whip into the 
crevice, and pried out the pebbles which the spring 
torrents had packed like paving-cobbles, and at 
last out came the great nugget. 

Oh, how heavy it was! He was fairly sobbing 
now—as I have seen strong men sob over a smaller 
nugget than that, when it meant relief from 
suffering. 

He held the precious mass up where its brother, 
the sunlight, could twinkle over it, and gloated on 
its queer lumps and hollows. 

Just then a heavy hand fell on his shoulder, 
and a croaking voice said: ‘“‘What hast thou, 
hombrote ?”” 

’Quito looked up into the evil face of the last 
man in the world he wished to see there. It was 
Juan ‘‘Ronco’’—Hoarse John—who never worked 
except enough to buy the fiery mescal with which 
he kept besotted; and who now and then returned | 
to camp after a week’s absence, bringing a strange 
horse or burro which he was ready to sell cheap 
for cash or drinks. 

*Quito had thrust his hand like lightning into 
the bosom of his ragged woollen shirt, and dodg- 
ing like a hunted rabbit, he flew down the cajion. 
But Juan Ronco had caught a golden glimpse | 
that set his thievish heart afire, and when he} 
coveted anything he would have it, if he could get 
it. 





“Madre de Dios!”” he exclaimed. “It’s worth | 
four hundred dollars if it’s worth a centavo! It’s | 
mine!’’ And with a great bound he was after the | 
fugitive. 

It was a cruel and an uneven race upon which | 
the cafion’s walls looked grimly down, that fresh | 
December morning. Ahead, the agile, boyish 
figure flying madly along, with loose black hair 
streaming back upon the wind, and eyes that 
shone like two dying coals with terror and excite- 
ment; and leaping close behind, in long, heavy 
strides, came the black-faced ruffian with fist 
upraised. 

But ’Quito soon saw there was no further hope in 
flight; and doubling swiftly to the right, he ran upa 
long, narrow bench of gravel that rose against the | 
cliff from the bed of the cafion. Whirling, with the | 
heavy nugget raised in his hand, he screamed: 
“If you come any nearer, I will give it to you in| 
the eye!” 

Ronco stopped. He wanted that two pounds of 
gold, but not in that way. | 

“Oh, don’t be a stupid! Give it to me and I| 
won’t hurt you; but if you don’t, I'll cut you in 
little pieces!’”” And with a fearful Spanish oath 
he whipped ont a huge knife and twisted it sig- 
nificantly. 

The boy turned ghastlier gray than ever, but 
still held his strange weapon poised above his 
shoulder. 

“No!”’ said he, huskily. ‘It is formy padrino 
Juan, and you shall not have it. He is very sick, 
and there is nothing in the house.”’ 

“Give it to me, little dog, or I will feed you to 
the crows!’’ growled the thief, advancing step by 
step and sawing the air with his machete. Step | 
by step the boy backed off, his eye fixed on his | 
burly pursuer, holding the nugget uplifted to 
strike the ruffian, if he came too near. 

“Never! never! It is for Ju—’’ and before the 
word was out of his mouth he had fallen back- 
ward out of sight. 

Juan Ronco stood peering down the dark open- 
ing of a deserted prospect-hole. He could see 
nothing down there, but he would go home and 
getarope. As he turned he saw Anastacio, the 
bravest man in Guadalupe, running up. 

“Thou common!” cried Anastacio, “I saw! 
We will make one less dog in camp!”’ 

But the cowardly Ronco fled down the cafion 
and was gone in the wooded hills before Anastacio 
could overtake him. His face was never seen in 
Guadalupe again. 

Half an hour later, three strong men were pay- 
ing out a rawhide rope over the edge of the pros- | 
pect hole, and on the end swung Anastacio. Ten, | 
twenty, thirty feet—and the rope stopped. 

“Pull!’’ came in a hollow voice from below ; | 
and hand over hand they lifted away till one could | 
help Anastacio to scramble out with his limp | 
burden, which he laid gently upon the gravel, 
while they stood silently around. 

The dark little face was bruised and the slender 
neck drooped unnaturally to one side. The little 
heart had stopped, but the grimy, blood-stained 











fist still clutched a yellow something which made 
those four men catch their breath—a something 
which is talked of in New Mexico to this day by 
“the old-timers.”’ 
It was ’Quito’s Nugget. 
Cuartes F. LumMMIs. 
—__ - —~@»— —— 
SMILE WHEN YOU CAN. 


Smile when you can; it may lighten a burden— 
You know not how many your brother must bear, 
Know not how ofttimes a bright smile may soften 
A heart that is ready to yield to despair. 
—Lizzie Underwood, 


—_— ~+~o — 


For the Companion. 


PRUE’S MEANWHILE. 


Prue stood out on the back step, where the old 
apple-tree threw the shadow of its leaves on her 
head, and winked hard to assure herself that she 
was not crying. Not a sign had betrayed her, 
though her heart was sinking, when the doctor, 
with the terrible composure which medical men 
acquire, had rendered his verdict. 

The illness which her father had for days been 
trying to fight off as ‘‘only a tired feeling,’’ and 
which the girls had christened a ‘troublesome 
cold,”’ and hopefully dosed with herb-tea, was in 
reality a slow fever that must run its course. 

“Oh, what is to become of my work ?”” groaned 
the patient. 

“Oh, what is to become of—everything?”’ 
groaned Prue, inwardly. 

‘*Malarial in its nature, with a tendency toward 
typhoid; but with your excellent nursing,” pur- 
sued the doctor, blandly, addressing the girls, 
‘perfect freedom from anxiety, plenty of good 
milk, beef-tea and stimulants, we may hope for 
the best.’” 

Prue wondered if he knew that he was prescrib- 
ing a series of miracles. Silently she brought 
spoons and glasses, not daring to steal a glance at 
Rowena, who was arranging the pillow; but when 
the doctor had carefully folded his last powder 
and bowed himself out, she slipped away to the 
back steps, “‘to take a look at the out-door world,” 
she said. 

It certainly presented a very misty appearance 
just then, even though the old tree above her was 
tossing its green plumes in the sunshine. The 
winter had been a hard one. In fact, there had 
been several hard winters, and summers also. 

How carefully they had economized the lumps 
of coal, with a cheerful pretence that their heads 
were clearer for study when the rooms were not 
warm! How she and Rowena had turned their 
dresses upside down and inside out, and made 
them over until the last possible combination had 
been exhausted ! 

They had laughed at their failures, made merry 
over privations and deficiencies, and been brave 
where such bravery was hard—out among other 
girls who did not need to turn their dresses, or 
‘put the best shoe forward, and make a sweeping 
courtesy to hide the patched one,” as Rowena 
said. 

Sometimes the dainty toilets and girlish, care- 
free ways of these other girls did suggest to Prue 
and Rowena the comfort of having a father with no 


| genius beyond that of making money in a steady, 


prosaic manner; but such brief disloyalty was 
always repented of and spurned during the long 
evenings when they grew interested in models and 
patterns, and tried eagerly to understand the 
workings and principles that were so enthusiasti- 
cally explained to them. 

An artist would have thought it a scene worth 
studying—that old sitting-room with its faded 
carpet, its plain furniture and scant fire; the table 
covered with delicate and curious bits of mechan- 
ism, and the pale, thoughtful-browed, keen-eyed 
man, in his shabby coat, bending over them with 
a touch that was almost caressing, while he ex- 
plained their purpose to the bright-faced girls at 
his side. 

If they did not fully comprehend, they had 
plenty of faith and enthusiasm. Materials, study 
and the many experiments were costly, of course, 
and made heavy draughts upon the family in- 
come and the time to earn it; but what was a 
little present inconvenience in comparison with all 
the good that was sure to come of it? 

When the father was absorbed in his work 
again, the old room grew wondrously bright to 
its two girlish occupants, as they planned all the 
pleasant things they would do when this last in- 
vention, which was certain to be successful, should 


bring the fortune it deserved. Rowena should | 


leave the store, which had been only an expedient, 
and take up the music she loved, and Prue could 
finish her school course, with the prospect of col- 
lege beyond. 

“And now to have it all end so!’’ Prue caught 
her breath with something like a sob. 

“Tt hasn’t ended!” she assured herself in vig- 
orous protest. ‘‘Nothing very dreadful has hap- 
pened, only that poor papa must be sick for a 
while, and that makes it hard for him—and for 
us. It is only a question of what to do in the 
meanwhile.” 

But it was a question not easily answered, and 
though Prue turned a thoughtful gaze upon the 
rustling tree, the blue sky above it, and the field 
of white daisies that stretched before her, she re- 


| ceived no suggestion from any quarter. Things 


were never so bad that they might not be worse, 
she said, stoutly, and that proverb of doubtful 


comfort was speedily verified by a commotion 
indoors—a bumping, tumbling and crash of 
earthenware combined, that flashed the truth 
upon the listener at once. Rowena had fallen 
down those steep cellar stairs. 

“QO Rowe, are you killed ?”’ cried Prue, spring- 
ing to the doorway and peering down in terror. 

‘““Not quite,’’ Rowena answered from the depths. 
“Only a little bruised and battered—especially 
battered,”’ looking down at her dress, which was 
dripping with the contents of the broken bowl. 

“Oh dear! I was bringing down what was left 
of the batter-cakes from breakfast; I wanted to 
make it go as far as possible, you know, but I 
hadn’t the least idea of making it go quite so 
far—nor of going with it. Take care, Prue, you 
will slip! I’ve made ‘the downward road easy.’”’ 

The brows, knitted with pain, told Prue what 
the forced gaiety was trying to hide, and when it 
came to getting upstairs again, Rowena was obliged 
to confess that she had sprained her ankle. 

‘Just a little wrench; I think it can’t be much. 
O Prue, it mustn’t be much, now, of all times!” 
she criéd. 

But argument had no effect upon it; arnica and 
cold water but very little; it refused to bear her 
weight, and swelled obstinately. When at last 
they realized that the wounded member would be 
unfit for duty for days, if not for weeks, the two 
girls looked steadily into each other’s eyes for the 
first time that morning. 

“A ran of fever and a sprained ankle are not 
such great calamities, if only everything else 
would stop and wait for them. How to manage 
| the miserable meanwhile is the trouble. O Prue, 
|if it had only been your foot!’’ said Rowena, re- 
| gretfully. 

However the words may have sounded, the 
wish was not selfish, as Prue well knew, and she 
answered promptly, “But it is yours, and that 
must mean, I suppose, that mine are the ones to 
go out and find some sort of a bridge for this 
meanwhile.” 

“They might let you take my place in the 
store,’’ said Rowena, doubtfully. “And I can 
cover boxes, though my foot is lame. When you 
go out, I wish you would stop at the box-factory, 
and bring me some work from there.”’ 

That was the way in which Prue Madison’s ser- 
vices came to be in the market one bright June 





supply and demand, but she had never had so 
keen an appreciation of it as when the home gate 
closed behind her with a sharp click, that seemed 
like the cutting off of all chance for retreat. 

“J will do whatever I can find to do, and I must 
find something,” she said. 

Any faint hope of securing Rowena’s clerkship 
vanished while she explained the cause of her sis- 
ter’s absence. The firm were sorry for the accident, 
but their politely expressed regret was evidently 
on the young lady’s account, and not on their 
own. The dull season was just at hand, the en- 
forced vacation of a number of junior clerks 
would come a little later, in any case, and the loss 
of one now was no serious inconvenience. 

For the same reason the way was barred in 
many other directions. It seemed to poor Prue 
that day, walking up and down the streets where 
no one wanted a clerk, or any copying done, or 
any of the things that she could do, that the world 
was sadly overcrowded. 

Her eyes grew dim now and then, and a chok- 
ing lump swelled in her throat as she saw the 
lavish waste of money that would have been 
wealth in her little home, or as she hurried by the 
cool fruits and tempting delicacies that she longed 
to carry to her poor invalid. It was hard to realize 
that her hands—such slender, girlish hands!— 
were the only human barriers between her dear 
ones and absolute want. 

‘Have to do it myself, I s’pose, till I can get 
some one,”’ said a brisk, cheery voice. ‘I’d like 
to find a man or a good, trusty boy—if there is 
such a thing.” 

Prue that morning had more than once been 
tempted to wish herself a boy. She turned as 
she caught the words, and looked curiously for 
the speaker. A milk-wagon had drawn up beside 
the curbing, and its occupant, a neat, rosy-faced 
woman, was talking while she served a customer. 

Bridget contented herself with replying, ‘‘Faix, 
they’re scarce!’’ as she hurried down an area 
with her pitcher. But for Prue the subject had a 
deeper interest, and she swiftly followed the 
wagon, which she overtook by the time it was 
ready to leave its next stopping-place 

“Did you say you wanted a boy ?” she asked, 
| breathless with her chase. 

The eyes under the gingham sunbonnet stared 
in astonishment for a moment before their owner 
connected the question with her recent conversa- 
tion. 

“Oh, what I said at that house back there, you 
mean? Yes, I said I wanted a man or a boy, if I 
could find one of the right kind. Do you know 
of any?” 

‘*Wouldn’t a girl do?” 


give the eyes a fair chance. 

“Why, bless you, child, I want somebody to 
| drive this milk-wagon !"’ 

“So I thought,’”” answered Prue, undismayed. 
‘You are doing it; why couldn’t I?” 

‘You ?”’ and there followed a moment of ex- 
pressive silence. 

Despite the much-turned dress and a hat which 





morning. She had often heard of the relation of | 


| Rowena described as ‘‘trimmed with the best of 
|intentions and not much of anything else,” Prue 
did not look like a person who would want such a 
place. But Mrs. Barclay was a shrewd woman of 
| business, with a mind open to new ideas, and, 
| while her applicant briefly explained, it flashed 
| upon her that a trim, fair-faced girl might, in the 
eyes of her patrons, be a decided improvement 
upon slovenly Pat, the last incumbent. 

There had been nothing suggestive of green 
meadows and a cool, sweet dairy about Pat; but 
a new white cover for the wagon, bright cans 
crowned with a fresh bouquet every morning, and 
a maiden like this to preside over the whole, 
might distance all competition. 

‘Well, I never thought of a girl,” said the 
dairy-woman ; ‘‘but I am doing it myself, that’s a 
fact; and I can do it just as well as any man I 
ever had—maybe a little better—only I haven’t 
time for it. You don’t look like one of the highty- 
tighty kind; so, if you really mean business, get 
in here and ride a little way while we talk it 
over.” 

The matter was speedily settled. Fortunately 
Prue’s home was in the outskirts of the town, in 
the direction of the dairy-farm, and she was too 
good a walker to shrink from the mile that must 
be traversed each morning before she could begin 
her day’s work. She rode through the rest of the 
route, learning her way and her duties, and then 
out to the farm, so that it was late when she 
reached home. But anxious Rowena was greeted 
by a bright face. 

‘*We have met the enemy and he is ours! Here 
is the first instalment of him,’’ said Prue, as she 
placed a small pail of milk and a large cluster of 
roses on the table by her sister’s side. ‘‘O Rowena, 
I’ve got an appointment as a circuit rider!” 

It was one of the maxims of family economy 
in the Madison household never to waste tears 
where a laugh would answer, so Rowena only 
laughed, though her eyes were moist, as she lis- 
tened to the recital of the day’s adventures. 

‘And if any of the high-school girls should see 
| you ?” she questioned, not dissuadingly, only fore- 
warningly. 


elevated that rosy feature—‘‘and drive straight on 
with my milk-peddling. O Rowena, what differ- 
ence does it make? It is good, honest work, and 
I don’t mean to care. If it is Pat’s work, it brings 
his pay; I’m thankful for that. Now, if we can 
only keep poor papa from worrying over it!” 

That difficulty was surmounted in an unlooked- 
for way. When her father noticed her absence, 
Prue told him she had been busy—that her work 
had taken her to a good many houses, and while 
she waited for further questions he turned his head 
wearily on his pillow, and said nothing more. 

Later, when her answer recurred to him, he 

pondered over it a little, and getting the two girls 
| confused in his fever-dazed brain, fancied that she 
|must be giving music lessons to a number of 
| pupils. Facts and imaginings mingled strangely 
|in those days, and the invalid was too weak to 
| even try to separate them. He had thought Prue 
had told him of some wonderful success in find- 
| ing pupils, and he soon became so accustomed to 
|her going away each morning, that he ceased to 
| think of it at all. 
| The illness, wearing and tedious, did not lapse 
into violence or danger, and, by her sister’s aid 
;}and preparation when at home, Rowena was able 
| to care for the invalid and herself when she was 
| left alone. 
Those were busy weeks to Prue, but the morn- 
ing walk, the time spent at the farm, and the 
hours of riding in the open air, brought a fresher 
color to her cheek and a new light to her eye, 
while the proceeds of her work met the more 
pressing needs of the little home and supplied the 
| Sick-room with comforts. Milk, fruit and vege- 
| tables Mrs. Barclay considered merely perquisites 
of the office. 

“‘Every one that ever drove for me has always 
had what milk he wanted for himself,’ she said. 
“I expected that, of course. “And as for a few 
berries or vegetables—why, child, there’s enough 
such things goes to waste on a farm to keep a 
dozen families like yours!” 

Nor did the work itself prove to be so disagree- 
able as it had at first appeared. The different 
faces that greeted her, the bits of family history, 
which, all unconsciously, they brought out to the 
wagon, day by day, the homes, so widely diverse, 
of whose life she caught little glimpses—all these 
interested imaginative Prue. 

She liked to notice the prettiness of the tiny 
houses on a side street, and found pleasure in 
studying the showy mansion of Major Norcross, 
of the Steel Works, to whose office her father was 
| sometimes summoned to give advice on proposed 
| improvements, or to inspect new machinery. 

So the summer days wore away. Rowena’s 

foot had recovered its usefulness and she was 
ready for her place in the store when it should be 
| ready for her. Convalescence had slowly come to 
the father, also; and the “tangles’”’ in his brain 














This time the sunbonnet was pushed back to | were all straightening out, Prue cheerily assured 


herself one morning, lightly snapping the reins on 
her horse’s back, as if the desired consummation 


| could be hastened by increasing her speed along 
| the familiar route. 

| Alas! that was the day on which one of the 
| farm-hands had chosen to substitute young Sorrel 
| for sober old Gray, whose every mood Prue had 
learned. Whether Sorrel resented a hint of any 


“Then I shall hold my chin just so’’—Prue’ 
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will but his own, or was frightened by a paper 
which just then blew across his path, is uncertain ; 
but he started, reared, and then springing forward, 
sped down the road at a fearful pace. 

A dog rushed out from a doorway and protested 
in a series of quick, sharp yelps that were as goads 
to the already frightened horse. He turned sud- 
den!y, struck the cover of the wagon against a 
lamp-post, crushing it in an instant, and then 
dashed down another street in a still madder 
flight. 

Prue kept her seat and clung to the reins, but 
her slight strength availed nothing to guide or 
control. People rushed to doors and corners and 
shouted in the insane manner of a crowd attracted 
by a runaway. 

Another sharp turn—it must be death this time! 
Prue saw before her a heavy stone curbing, a 
threatening wall, and closed her eyes for the final 
crash. 


refreshments, while the fifth man would lead a | camp-fire, Radisson and the Algonquin killed them | 
pony to carry the sportsman from cover to cover. | With their own hatchets, cut off their heads as tro-| 

“It is impossible to conceive a more unhealthy | Phies, took their arms and ammunition, and set out 
life than that of many European ladies in India, for Canada, travelling only in the night and lying 


171 


and Senecatowns. This brought them to the farthest 
bounds of the Iroquois confederacy. 

After ten days of rough walking through woods 
and marshes, they reached the River Niagara, above 


| who lie on their couches all day and do absolutely 
| nothing but think how hot it is and how ill they 


are. 
—_+o-—___ 


CROCODILE TEARS. 


| There was a considerate crocodile, 
Who lay on the banks of the river Nile; 
And he swallowed a fish with a tale of woe, 
While his tears ran fast to the stream below. 
| “T am mourning,” said he, “the untimely fate 
Of the dear little fish that I just now ate!” 
—Ex. 
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ADVENTURES OF PIERRE RADISSON.* 


By Francis Parkman. 





Tragedy and comedy lie wonderfully near 
together in this queer world of ours. The next 
moment the wheels struck the stones, and checked 
the horse long enough for strong hands to seize | 
him. All danger was over, and amid a confusion | 
of voices one sounded high above the others in a 
philosophical reflection : 

“Tf there aint buttermilk in them cans now, 
*taint for want of a good churnin’ !”’ 

There had been no damage done to the property 
in her care except the slight loss of the wagon- 
top. 

“The papers can’t even mention me in connec- 
tion with the affair except as ‘the driver of a milk- 
wagon, name unknown,’—a fortunate escape from 
danger, loss and notoriety,’ said Prue, in self- 
congratulation, as she told the story to Rowena 
that night. ‘‘There was no one there that I know 
except Major Norcross, and he doesn’t know 
me.” 

But the major knew her when next he saw her, 
which was no later than that same evening. The 
changing of some machinery, concerning which 
he thought Mr. Madison’s opinion might be valu- 
able, recalled to the great man’s mind the fact that 
he had not seen him at the Steel Works for weeks, 
and he went to seek him in person. Rowena had 
just ushered him into her father’s room, when 
Prue appeared with a dainty little tray of toast 
and tea. 

‘““My daughter —’’ began Mr. Madison, but the 
decorous presentation was cut short as the major 
recognized her. 

“Why! Were you the heroine of that exciting 
runaway? You had a narrow chance, I must 
say! I didn’t think of —’’ 

He paused abruptly as he saw the consternation 
on the faces of the girls and the amazement on 
that of their father. 

An explanation was inevitable, and Prue said : 

“T am safe, even after to-day’s experience ;— 
and have only been doing good, honest work,” 
she added, as she saw the pain on her father’s 
face. | 

“Yes; but that you should have been forced to | 
do it! It is because of my illness,’ he said, in| 
explanation, to his embarrassed caller. ‘“That 
and spending so much on my invention,” 
he added, honestly. 

It is scarcely probable that the major 
would have felt such a sudden and over- 
whelming interest in that invention had 
he not seized upon it as a means of extri- 
cating himself from an uncomfort- 
able position. However that may 
have been, his questioning sufficed 
to bring out the models, and his 
interest soon became so real that 
the two men, bending over the table, 
forgot the events of the day, if not 
the existence of the two girls, who, 
in the little kitchen, were fearing 
that the prolonged visit would ‘make 
poor papa ill again.”’ 

But the face that met them after 
the long talk was over, was brighter than 
it had been for months. 

“Tt will go now, girls. All it needed was 
money, and Major Norcross will furnish that.’’ 

Success came, and comfort, if not the fortune 
of which the girls had dreamed. Rowena took 
up again the music that was her delight, and Prue 
had her college course. | 

But looking backward, Prue Madison counts as 















IN THREE PARTs.—PART I. 


In the year 1652 a young Frenchman, named Pierre 
Radisson, went with two companions on a day’s 
hunting not far from the little fortified village of 
Three Rivers, on the St. Lawrence. As the country 
was dangerous, they all vowed that they would stand 
by one another to the death. The enemies of whom 
they stood in fear were Indians of the Iroquois or 
Six Nations—the Mohawks, Oneidas, Tuscaroras, 
Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas, a remnant of 
whom still cling to their old homes in the State of 
New York. At this time they were a fierce and 
formidable people, at deadly war with Canada, and 
outside of the forts no Frenchman was safe. 

As Radisson, with his two friends, was cautiously 
making his way along the banks of a stream, he was 
suddenly attacked with nosebleed, which was then 
thought to be a bad sign, and he afterward repented 
bitterly that he did not take warning from this 
ominous mishap. 

They presently shot some ducks, and his compan- 
ions, thinking they had had sport enough, were for 
going back to Three Rivers. Radisson laughed at 
them, and told them that they were afraid; but they 
persisted, and, turning back, left him to go on alone. 

He made a long tour through the woods and 
marshes, and then turned to retrace his steps, having 
shot three geese, ten ducks and a crane. Suddenly 
he was horrified at secing on the ground the man- 
gled bodies of his late companions, whom the Iro- 
quois had met and killed. 

At that moment his nose began to bleed again, on 
which he thought that his hour was come; he was 
sure of it when, at the next instant, a crowd of 
Iroquois warriors sprang out of the long grass, 
seized him, stripped him, tied a rope about his 
waist, and dragged him to their canoes, laughing, 
yelling, and swinging before his eyes the heads of 
his two murdered friends. 

His captors, who were about two hundred and 
fifty in number, embarked in their canoes for the 
tiver Richelieu, where they encamped. They now 
proceeded to comb his hair, rub it well with grease 
mixed with red paint, tie it in a bunch with a cord, 
and smear his face with black and red, after which 
they gave him a mirror that he might see the effect 
of this new toilet. “If I had not been taught to 
shun the sin of pride,” he says, ironically, “I could 
not have helped falling in love with myself.” 

They soon reached Lake Champlain. Radisson, 
who was quick-witted, bold and spirited, succeeded 
in gaining the good-will of his captors. This did 


not prevent them, when at last they reached an 

Iroquois village on the Mohawk, from stripping him 

and preparing to make him run the gauntlet between 

two rows of men, women and children armed with 
sticks and clubs. 

He was saved from this ordeal by an old woman, 

| who interposed in his behalf, took him to her lodge, 


a most valuable part of her education that sum- | and adopted him in the place of a son she had lost. 
mer’s experience in bridging a ‘*meanwhile.”” | In a few weeks he was completely domesticated in 


Kate W. HAMILTON. 
sna cllpllines —_ 
A LANGUID LIFE. 

The languor of the tropics compels foreigners 
to make life very easy. Europeans do nothing 
for themselves which they are not compelled to 
do, and at last almost lose the power of exerting 
themselves at all. The authoreof ‘Seas and 
Skies in Many Latitudes’ thus describes life at 
one of the large hotels of Calcutta: 

“Every guest must have a man of his own to 


one by day, the other by night. In the wide 
passages of the hotel, you find some of these men 
sitting or lying asleep till they are wanted. 

“A sportsman hardly goes out without five 


| the tribe, gained their confidence, and learned some- 
thing of their language. 

Three of his Indian friends at length proposed 
that he should go with them on a hunting-party. To 
this his adopted mother made no objection, and the 

| four set out together in the direction of the Adiron- 

|dack Mountains. Here they busied themselves in 
trapping beaver. They were surprised one day by 

| the appearance of a stranger, who proved to be an 

| Algonquin Indian, captured long before by the Iro- 

| quois, and adopted into the tribe. 

| Radisson and the new-comer were in the same 


| 

| position. After they had been for some time to- 
perform the most trifling services; then two men | gether, the Algonquin proposed that they should 
have to be engaged to work the bedroom punkah, | make their escape, after first knocking their three 
|companions in the head. At first Radisson was 


| startled by the proposal. 


hidden all day. Ina fortnight or more they reached 
the St. Lawrence, not far from the place where Rad- 
isson had been captured. 

His companion now insisted that they were safe, 
and might go by daylight the little distance that 
remained. To this Radisson at last consented, but 


| they had hardly pushed their canoe from shore when 
they were seen by an Iroquois war party, who fired 
on them, killed the Algonquin, seized on Radisson, 
and bound him fast. 

“I thought to die without mercy,” he says, and 
in fact, he rightly deserved no better fate at their 
hands. 

His captors, of whom there were more than a hun. 
dred, already had with them twenty French and 
Indian prisoners, besides eleven Indian heads which 
they carried in triumph stuck on poles. The whole 
party now set off for the Mohawk villages. The 
position of Radisson was desperate. Not only death, 
but death by the most prolonged and frightful tor- 
tures, seemed his inevitable fate. 

When, after a miserable journey, the war party, 
with their prisoners, approached the first Mohawk 
village, Radisson abandoned all hope. 

“That hideous sight,’ he declares, ““may be called 
the image of hell in this world.” 

A great crowd of Indians, all screeching and yell- 


hands bound fast, were forced to run through them 
under a shower of blows from sticks, iron rods, 
burning brands and eelskins, into the ends of which 
bullets had been tied. The mob laughed and screamed 
with delight at the contortions of their victims, 
some of whom were soon more dead than alive. 

This scene was hardly begun when Radisson’s 
Indian mother rushed among his tormentors, seized 
him by the hair and dragged him to her 
husband, his adopted father, who led him to 
his lodge and ordered one of his Indian sisters 
to give him food, at the same time reproving 
him angrily for his past conduct. He was 
interrupted by a number of warriors 
who came into the lodge and dragged 
the captive out amid dismal outcries 
from his mother and sisters, who tried 
in vain to save him. 





high platform or scaffold in the middle 
of the village, along with ten other 

French prisoners, men, women and 

children, all scorched, bruised and 

; covered with blood. One of them 

~. was so near his end that his tormen- 

tors, seeing that he could give them 

no further sport, cut off his head. 

They then fell on the rest with every 
conceivable torture. 

Their pastime was interrupted by a 
violent storm of rain and hail which 
sent them to the shelter of their lodg- 
es. Some of their children, however, 

remained, in defiance of the storm, and, finding 
themselves alone with their victims, ‘‘continued,” 
says Radisson, ‘‘a thousand inventions of wicked- 
ness,” shooting their little arrows at them and 
pulling out their beards and hair. 

Several of the prisoners died under these torments, 
but Radisson was more fortunate. After having 
served for several days as the amusement of the 
crowd, his adopted father and mother were allowed 
at last to reclaim him and carry him to their lodge, 
where they dressed his wounds and treated him with 
such kindness that in a few weeks he was restored 
to health. 

His Indian father was a famous chief who had 
killed nineteen men with his own hands, and com- 
memorated the exploit by as many marks tattooed 
on his right thigh. He became fond of his adopted 
son, who, in spite of his rough experience, had a 
strong natural liking for a savage life and readily 
fell into the ways and even the ideas of his new 
relatives. He hunted with them, dressed like them, 
and ate their food without apparent repugnance, so 


high compliment of regarding him as an Iroquois 
like themselves. 
In the spring one of his Indian brothers set out 








ing, had gathered to receive the prisoners, who, with | 


Radisson soon found himself on a | 


that before the winter was over they paid him the 


the cataract. Here they made canoes of walnut 

bark in which they paddled up the stream to Lake 

Erie, where they found the shores still patched with 
| snow. For nearly a week they paddled westward 
| along the lake, singing as they went, for the weather 
| was fair and they were in high spirits. 

Thus far it is easy to trace their 
course; but now the indications fail. 
They were entering a region which no 
white man’s eye had ever seen before, 
a land of nameless lakes, streams and 
forests. As Radisson does not even tell 
us to what point of the compass they 
turned after leaving Lake Erie, we can 
only conjecture what course they took. 
It appears, from such indications as he 
gives, that they turned northward. 

After long journeyings on_ rivers 
where they were often forced to carry 
their canoes by rapids and waterfalls, 
they surprised five men and four women 
who were fishing in a small lake, killed 
them all, and soon after, having found 
an old squaw and two children in a 
neighboring wigwam, killed them also. 

They then approached an Indian vil- 
lage, lay in ambush near it, succeeded in 
killing several men and capturing three 
women, and then fled, but soon killed 
the women because they could not run 
fast enough. These were but the ordinary 
atrocities of Iroquois warfare, which Radisson 
appears to take quite as a matter of course. 

After more such exploits they set out on 
their return. The party had been highly 
successful, and the warriors were loaded with 
plunder. When, after long and obscure wanderings, 
they reached Radisson’s new home on the Mohawk 
his Indian mother and sisters received him with 
open arms and the whole village rang with his 
praises. He says that they even paid him the crown- 
ing compliment of calling him an Oki, or Indian 
devil, in honor of his valor. 

He lived for some time in the sunshine of popu- 
larity; but at last, in spite of his savage instincts, 
he began to long for the sight of his Canadian 
friends and relatives. He watched his opportunity, 
left the village on some plausible pretext, and 
escaped to Albany, then called Orange, whence, 
with the help of sympathizing Dutchmen, he made 
his way to Manhattan, afterward named New York. 

Finding 2 vessel about to sail, he embarked in her 
for Amsterdam where he safely arrived. Thence he 
repaired to Rochelle and sailed again for Canada. 
There he soon grew tired of civilization and set out 
on a new adventure more critical, if possible, than 
the last. 





(To be continued.) 
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MEN WHO FALL UPON THEIR FEET. 


Some of our Boston neighbors play with their 
children what is called the Emergency Game, sug- 
gested by the emergency lectures. It consists in 
asking the children such questions as these: 

“What would you do if you were lost in a strange 
city like New York or Philadelphia?” “What would 
you do if you were lost in the woods, and night was 
coming on?” ‘What would you do to stop a run 
away horse?” “What would you do if you were 
alone in Chicago, and were robbed of all your 
money?” “What would you do if you should fall off 
the dock in Boston harbor?” ‘What would you do 
if you should see another boy fall off the dock?” 

Such questions, no doubt, set the children think 
ing, and lead to various kinds of interesting conver 
sation. It would be hard to think of any “scrape” 
or “fix” that mortals are liable to for which some of 
| our young Bostonians have not imagined a remedy. 

There is an emergency game that most people 
might profitably play now and then with themselves, 
especially those whose business is precarious or 
| changeable: “What would I do if I should lose :ny 
present means of subsistence?” 
| Every one is liable to this calamity in some degree, 
and therefore every one might advantageously con- 
| sider to what he would betake himself if it should 
| happen. It is highly desirable, if we must fall, to 
| fall like a cat, upon our feet. 
| Some people have such an admirable talent for 
| falling upon their feet that they remind us of those 
{toy men that have a lump of lead inside of them, 
and come up standing every time. There are men 
whom nothing can daunt or discourage. 

When Thomas Cubitt, the famous builder and con. 
| tractor, was informed that his shops were all burned 
down, in the midst of his season of business, the 
first words he spoke to his informant were these: 
“Tell the men they shall be at work within a week, 
{and I will subscribe six hundred pounds toward 
buying them new tools.” 

Such gay acquiescence in calamities of that kind 
is easier now than it was formerly. The sufferers 
| have a comfortable sense of being insured. As soon 
as they hear the summons of the telephone, they 
| reckon up the sum-total of their insurance, and, by 
| the time they have reached the fire, they have begun 
| to consider what improvements they will make in 
their new works. 
| Bankruptcy is a far more terrible catastrophe than 
| a fire, for against that there has yet been invented 

no insurance except the old-fashioned virtues of 
| prudence and frugality. Nevertheless, many men 
| rise from the abyss of failure to new and greater 
| triumphs. 
| ‘There is a popular vehicle about our streets called 
the Herdic, that conveys something besides passen- 
| gers to those who happen to know its origin. It 
conveys a lesson as well. 

Peter Herdic, who introduced this vehicle, was 








“T was loth,” he says, “to do mischief to people | with a few other warriors on a war party, and | rather fond of giving his name to objects. The park 
that never did me any, but seeing that they were | Radisson got leave to go with them. After a solemn | which he presented to the city of Williamsport, 





E mortal enemies to my country, at last I consented.” 

attendants,—one to carry his gun until itis wanted, | Ppat night, as the three Iroquois lay asleep by the 

another the ammunition, : : ird the dead | —— | 
ammunition, and a third the * This narrative is strictly true, and is based on docu- 


game. Number four would be responsible for | ments which have never been published. 


| feast on a fat bear, the adventurers left the banks of | Penn., a fine public ground of thirty-four acres, is 


the Mohawk and followed the trail westward to the | called Herdic Park. 
village of Oneida; thence to Onondaga, the Iroquois| This man was one of those who fall upon their 
capital, and thence westward again to the Cayuga] feet in the most beautiful style. He was once an 
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energetic little orphan, who snared rabbits, sawed | 
wood, saved his money, and, finally, with his 
brother’s help, established his mother upon a farm 
of seventy acres, upon which they all worked,— 
mother and boys,—until Peter was twenty years 
old. Then his mother urged him to take the 


farm and give her a life-interest in it. | 
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was ite to gain another footing in the world. | de Paris is now the direct heir not only of the | 
It was not the fatal duel that destroyed him. For | Orleans dynasty, but also of the elder Bourbon 
many years he had been careless about paying branch. More than once, moreover, he has issued 


eheaitneaes the land issue to the anti- tariff i issue, 
atid refrained from separate party action on the 
ground that the success of one of the two great 


his debts, and he could not return to his practice 
of the law in New York without danger of arrest 
by his creditors. 

There is, perhaps, no sign of moral defect more 
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THOMAS CUBITT’S PLUCK. 


” 


“No, mother,”’ said he, ‘let Ben have it, and | 
I'll go and care for myself.” 

And so he did. Beginning in a saw-mill at} 
seventy-five cents a day, he soon had a saw-mill 
of his own, land of his own, other mills of his 
own, and at last started the business of float-| 
ing logs down the Susquehanna and catching | 
them with a boom. His great boom across the 
river cost a million dollars, and brought him 
millions. However, when he was well advanced 
in years, he attempted too many things and 
failed for an immense sum. 

But he fell upon his feet, and soon went into the 
manufacture of the cab called the herdic. It was 
a great hit. In ten years it became a familiar | 
object in every city, and Peter Herdic was again 
counted among the millionnaires. Why should he 
not? He had fallen with honor, and he still 
possessed the power and self-reliance which had 
given him his first success. 

Frederick Tudor, ice-merchant of Boston, after 
twenty-five years of brilliant prosperity in busi- 
ness, incurred vast losses that ruined him, and he 
failed, owing two hundred and ten thousand dol- 
lars more than he could pay. But he had saved 
everything except his capital, and said to his 
creditors: ‘‘Let me go on with the business, and 
in time I will pay the whole with interest.”’ | 

In fourteen years from that day he made the | 
last payment. He was a free man, and moreover | 
he had greatly increased the value of his prop- | 
erty. | 

There are men, too, who see before them the | 
strong probability of failure, and deliberately 
prepare for it. In New York, twelve years ago, 
there was a highly successful professor of music 
whose lessons were in great request at six dollars 
alesson. In the midst of his career an accident 
to his right hand slightly impaired his perform- 
ance on the piano, and he discovered that the 
difficulty slowly increased, until it became clear 
to him that his mastery of the instrument was | 
passing away from him. 

Before any one beside himself and his physician 
was aware of the calamity, he dropped half his 
lessons and entered a law school, from which in 
three years he was graduated with distinction. He 
hung out his sign, and is now a successful lawyer. 

We know of another man who had been in 
business in his younger days, but who occupied a 
place in the Custom-House in New York four 
years ago when a new administration came in. 
He, too, foresaw the loss of his position, and at 
the age of forty-five years took his first lesson at 
the law school. 

In time he was forced to resign, but he had 
already graduated, and had been admitted to 
practice; and so shrewdly had he chosen his spe- | 
cialty that he has just closed his first year of life 
as a lawyer, at the age of forty-nine years, with 
an income more than twice his salary as a govern- 
ment employé. 

It would be easy to give a great many exam- 
ples, but they all tell the same story and point the 
same moral, which is, that the men who fall upon | 








their feet are they who fall with honor untarnished | 
and energy unimpaired. Such a person, besides 
having still the qualities that gave him prosperity 
has acquired an experience that admonishes and 
warns him. 

The late Roscoe Conkling, when, through an 
error of judgment, he fell from political station, 
found it comparatively easy to acquire a new 
eminence in another sphere. Aaron Burr, on the 
contrary, a member of the same profession, when 
he descended from the Vice-Presidency in 1805, 


certain than indifference to debt. He who exhibits 
this trait of character is very likely to fall, but 
not upon his feet! JAMES PARTON. 


——__—_—_4@>—_ 
UNRETURNING. 


Never to the bow that bends. 

Comes the arrow that it sends; 
Never comes the chance that passed, 
That one moment was its last. 


—Rose Terry Cooke. 


ee pe 
THE DUC D’AUMALE. 


On the 7th of March the French President re- 
scinded the decree of exile against the Duc 
D’Aumale, the ablest of the banished Orleans 
princes, who, after an enforced absence of three 
years, is now at liberty to return to his own 
country. 

The Duc D’Aumale has long played a conspic- 
uous part in French affairs. The fourth son of 
King Louis Philippe, he was brought up in the 
palace, and at an early age entered the army. As 
a young man he did brilliant service in Algiers, 
and was for a short time governor - general 
of that dependency. He was twenty-six years of 
age at the time of his father’s expulsion from the 
throne in 1848. 

There passed a long period of exile, extending 
over twenty-three years, during which the Duke 
lived for the most part in England, engaged 
mainly in literary pursuits and in social pleasures. 

In 1871, after the fall of the Empire, he was 
chosen a member of the National Assembly by 
which the government was reconstituted, but as 
the sentence of exile against his family had not 
yet been revoked, he did not return to France 
until June of that year, and did not take his seat 
until December. He never took a prominent part 
in the proceedings of the Assembly. 

During the same year he was chosen a member 
of the French Academy,—one of the ‘forty im- 
mortals,”—in succession to the illustrious Mon- 
talembert. His most important public service, 
during the time he was allowed to reside in France, 
was as president of the court-martial which tried 
and convicted Marshal Bazaine of high treason. 

He resumed his place in the French army, with 
the rank of general, and he freely vowed allegiance 
and fidelity to the Republic. Among other acts 
of his, he earnestly recommended the now noto- 
rious Boulanger for promotion to a general’s rank. 

In 1886, however, D’Aumale shared the fate of 
his brothers and nephews in being once more 
exiled from his native soil. He was first dismissed 
from the army by Boulanger, the very man whom 
he had befriended, and soon after was banished 
from France altogether. 

In return for this harsh treatment, D’Aumale 
was generous enough to bestow his magnificent 
estate of Chantilly, once the domain of the Condés, 


| upon the Institute, in trust for the benefit of 
| France. 


Now the decree of exile against him has been | 


| revoked, in accordance with the advice of the new 


Cabinet, headed by M. Tirard. 
Probably one reason for this act of clemency is 


,| that the Cabinet hopes to receive the Duke’s sup- 


port in balking the ambition of General Boulanger. 


D’ Aumale is recognized as able, honest, influential | 
with a large class of Frenchmen, and as inveter- | tax,’’ 
ately hostile to Boulanger’s schemes and ambi- | ports. 
His return to France, therefore, is likely | traders. 


tions. 
to be an untoward event for Boulanger. 





proclamations and done other acts tending to pro- | parties—the Democratic—was most likely to con- 





| 


| 





| 


voke discontent with the Republic, and showing | 


that he desires to overturn it in order to himself 
become king. 


These proceedings of the Comte de Paris have | 
not been approved of by his uncle, D’Aumale, | 


who, though he has sometimes been thought of 
for the presidency of the Republic, has engaged in 
no plots for his own advancement. 


As a writer he has won much distinction, espe- | 


cially tor his ‘‘History of the Princes of Condé.” 
This work was suggested by the fact that the last 
Prince of Condé bequeathed the chiteau of Chan- 
tilly to D’Aumale when the latter was a boy of | 
eight years, although their relationship was very 
remote. 

It has always been believed that this bequest 
was made under compulsion. If so, the Duke has 
at least made a noble disposition of the estate by 
transferring it to the possession of France. 

oe ~<@>—____—_ 
FLATTERY. 


Praise that is due, does give no more 
To worth than what it was before; 
But to commend without desert 
Requires a mastery of art; 
That sets a gloss on what’s amiss, 
And says what should be, not what is. 
—Butler. 
— —+~oer 
THE “SINGLE TAX.” 


We hear much nowadays of the “single tax” 
agitation. There is a “‘single tax”’ 
has a considerable membership throughout the 
country; public meetings in the interest of the 
‘single tax’’ are held, and several newspapers and 
many books advocating the “single tax”’ are pub- 
lished or have been published. What is this 
“single tax”’ ? 

It is, in brief, a proposition to abolish all taxa- 
tion except that upon land, or the value of land. 
It does not propose that even buildings shall be 
taxed, but that all the taxation of the nation, the 
State, and the municipality shall be laid upon the 
land alone, exactly in the same measure, whether 
it be built upon or vacant, but in proportion to the 
value which it possesses from nearness to the cen- 
tres of population or business. 

The ‘single tax’’ theory is based upon the doc- 
trine that the land rightfully belongs to all the 
people. That the exclusive possession of land by 
individuals is not right, and that the separate 
ownership of land might be merged into a sort 
of joint-stock ownership of the public without 
injustice, was first suggested, in England, by the 
social philosopher, Herbert Spencer. The doctrine 
received a mugh fuller statement in this country 
at the hands of Mr. Henry George, in a book 
called ‘‘Progress and Poverty,” 
1879. Mr. George is accounted the founder of the 
single tax system, and is the head and front of 
the agitation. 

Mr. George and his followers maintain that, 
under the present system of private ownership of 
land, the burden of poverty resting upon the mass 
of mankind grows heavier as the world makes 
material progress; that in spite of the increase in | 
the world’s productive power, wages always tend 
to a minimum which will give but a bare living. | 
They hold that private ownership of land, with 
the privilege of holding it for speculative pur- 
poses and of forcing up rents as population and 
industry advance, has the effect to put a monopoly 
of natural opportunities into the hands of the 
land-owners. The natural opportunities being thus 
monopolized, laborers are compelled to compete 
with each other to such an extent as to force wages 
down to the lowest possible point. 

As they hold that wages of all classes of labor- 
ers depend upon the productive cultivation of the 


| soil, Mr. George and his followers maintain that 
the true remedy for poverty is to make the land | 


common property. 

They do not, however, propose to disturb the 
occupants of land, so long as the occupants make 
full use of their land. They propose, on the con- 
trary, to allow the possessors of the soil to continue 
to buy and sell and bequeath it. But they do 
propose to take all the rent by taxation. To do 


this would make the occupant of the land a ten- | 


ant paying rent to the State. 
This proposition, which was first known under 
the name of “land nationalization,’’ has since, by 


the common consent of its advocates, become | 


known as the “single tax’’ movement, the efforts 
of its friends having been directed more specifi- 
cally to the abolition of all other forms of taxa- 
tion. They hold that the removal of taxation 
from industries in general would stimulate manu- 


factures and business, at the same time that it | 


destroyed speculation in land, to such an extent 
that the general prosperity would be immensely 
| increased and wages greatly raised. 

They hold that the revenue from the single tax 
would be so large as to enable the government to 
maintain schools and colleges, build and operate 
railroads and telegraphs, and do many things 
which it does not now engage in. 

Their plan, also, of course, being a “single 
involves the abolition of tariffs upon im- 

The “single tax’" men are absolute free- 


In the recent Presidential campaign, in fact, the 


The Duke’s nephews, the Comte de Paris and the | | Majority of the advocates of the ‘single tax,” 
Duc de Chartres, still remain in exile. The Comte under Mr. George’s leadership, for the time being 


league, which | 


first published in | 


duce to the removal of the protective tariff. 

| The agitation for the ‘single tax,’’ or against 
private ownership of land, is by no means confined 
to the United States. It has made much head- 
way in Great Britain, and is very strong in the 
| Australian Colonies, where one colony, South 
| Australia, has by law limited municipal taxation 
| to unimproved land values. 





OBSERVING. 


Two young men were talking lately about the lack 
| of observation that keeps many people ignorant of 
the small things around them, even when they some- 
times take no little trouble to know about things 
remote and far from home. 
“How many persons,” asked one, “can walk 
| through a field and tell you what grows in it?” 
“How many,” asked the other in reply, “pass 
through the streets every day, seeing sights almost 
| as familiar as their dinner, without ever pausing to 
learn their nature or origin?” 

‘“Now you go too far,” said the first speaker. 

“Dol? Just consider our common inattention to 
common sights, and the way we accept vague notions 
concerning them that come to us we know not 
whence nor how. We spend time and money in 
order to read about foreign peoples, their customs 
and manner of life, while here at home we have 
people from all the world pouring in upon us; yet 
how few of us give five minutes to studying at first 
hand these living models? 

“Let me illustrate by a little street episode of yes- 
| terday. I had come up School Street and was about 
| to cross Tremont, when my way was blocked by a 
passing funeral—one of prodigious length. 

“IT was not the only one whose progress was 
stopped, as was evident from the remarks of two 
impatient women, who had backed up against the 
King’s Chapel railing in superstitious dread of cross- 
ing a funeral in progress. 

‘***Did you ever see anything like it? Seems to me 
I’ve counted forty carriages already,’ said one. 

“*Yes, I’ve seen something like it. It’s part of 
the Irish people’s religion, you know, to have as 
long a funeral as they can have,’ answered the other. 

“*There you are mistaken, ma’am,’ came from an 
Irishwoman’s voice behind us. ‘It has nothing to 
do with religion that anybody knows anything about 
to-day. It’s an old custom of respect to the dead, 
running far back of the Christian and into pagan 
times. I suppose in large cities like Boston the 
clergy can’t always keep funerals under size; but in 
the town where I live, about fifty miles from here, 
eight carriages is the limit. If more should insist 
on coming, the whole funeral would be denied ad- 
| mittance to the church. In another town near by 
five carriages are all that are allowed. That’s how 
hard religion tries to break the custom and keep 
people from foolish expense.’ 

“Ah, that’s worth knowing! But you don’t sup- 
pose the people would find it so hard to break an old 
custom if they did not get a free ride out of it?’ per- 
sisted the first speaker. 

“The Irishwoman laughed. 

*“*Not a man or woman goes to that funeral but 
pays carriage fare, beside losing a day’s work; and 
they do it as cheerfully as they did in their own 
country, when they walked miles after the bier 
borne upon men’s shoulders. The family of the 
| dead hire only their own carriages. How do you 
suppose poor families could manage it otherwise?’ 
| “I confess,’ continued the narrator of this inci- 

| dent, “that most of this random bit of information 
| Was as new to me as it was to those for whose benefit 
| it was given, yet I have seen similar funerals at fre- 
quent intervals all my life; and when I consider 
that the real character of home scenes like this is so 
nnknown to most of us, it makes me the more doubt- 
ful about the hasty generalizations made by travel- 
lers in foreigu lands. 
| “Then, too, think of the mistakes that visiting 
foreigners who write books about this country 
make. In short, to understand anything, however 
small, I think it necessary to cultivate three things 
| equally: your sympathies, your eyes and your hear- 
ing.” 





a eee 
THE BABY KING. 


The King of Spain, who has almost reached the 
age of three years,is a pretty, laughing little boy 
with light curls that fall over his shoulders. No 
sovereign in Europe is so universally beloved as he. 
His birthday, in May, will be celebrated by the 
whole nation, for the sternest Republicans pay hom- 
age to the King when His Majesty is a beautiful 
child. 

The little king has a grand train of servants, civil 
and military. There are gray-headed generals in 
Madrid who are proud to be called his aides-de-camp, 
and he has, besides, a governess, several physicians, 
two or three major-domos, and a retinue of pages, 
door-keepers, nurses and nursery-maids. Spain is 
spending upon his nurture and lodging nearly twice 
as much as the City of Boston spends upon the 
maintenance of all her schools, public and private. 
But, then, every Spaniard takes a great deal of com- 
fort in reading and hearing about King Baby. He 
seems to be everybody’s baby, and, of course, he is 
expensive. 

His Majesty sleeps as late in the morning as he 
likes. The chief nurse is in the next room, but a 
| sub-nurse is by his side. As soon as he opens his 
royal eyes, and shows an inclination to get up, a 
corps of maids wash and dress him; then conduct 
him to the chief nurse, whose name is Raymunda. 
She personally superintends his breakfast, and con- 
veys him to the queen, his mother, who by that time 
is impatient to see him. The queen dotes upon the 
boy, and gets almost as much happiness from him 
as if she were a peasant. 

The queen used to be disposed to melancholy, but 
since the birth of this boy she has enjoyed existence 
to a degree not usual in palaces. Palace life is gen- 


erally a dreary round of uninteresting duties and 
observances, but this queen is a happy mother, and 
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her lovely child fills the wide wastes of a royal inion 
with joy. 

Raymunda, it is said, rules all its inmates with 
absolute sway. If the king hurts himself and cries, 
it is Raymunda who carries him away to console 
him, even though the queen herself wishes to essay 
her powers upon the task. 

One day, lately, the queen desired to show her 
beautiful boy to a noble lady, and walked with her 
tothe nursery. Raymunda met them at the door, 
and, lifting her finger, said, in a whisper: ‘No one 
may come in; he is asleep!” The queen and her 
friend smiled and went away. 

—_ = 
FORGOTTEN SENTIMENTS. 


The following extract from the diary of Miss Ruth 
Gilbert, aged eighteen, may possibly have a familiar 
ring in the ears of other young ladies of her own 
age and tastes: 

“Jan. 1.—Decided to look over my old papers and 
letters to-day, in order to burn what were not valua- 
ble. Found in my treasure-box a bunch of dried 
violets, labelled ‘June 12th, A. G. H’ 

“Who could A. G. H. have been? Not Agnes 
Harvey, I’m sure. She’s too prosaic to have given 
me violets, and I’m sure I shouldn’t have wanted to 
keep them if she had. 

“Then there was a knot of blue ribbon done up in 
silver paper, and marked ‘To be burned at my death.’ 
It seems terribly unromantic to burn it while I’m 
alive, especially as I haven’t the least idea why I 


kept it. What could it have been? Perhaps it was | 


our class badge in the preparatory year,—no, that 
was yellow,—or a bit of my dress at the first school 
reception,—or—or—I give it up! 

“T’ve been looking over old examination papers 
and compositions, too. One paper had the marg 





note, ‘Always remember what we did in the recita- | | 


tion-room Number Four on the 9th of April. Now 
what could it have been? I don’t think I’m more 
forgetful than most people, but some of these remi- 
niscences are beyond me. 

“My old album, too, is full of notes I can’t under- 
stand. Kate Whittier has put initials in all the 
corners of the page she used, and though they must 
have meant something once, I’ve no idea what it 
could have been. Laura Deane wrote ‘Remember 
smoked herrings.’ What could we have had to do 
with smoked herrings? 

“To tell the truth, I don’t believe it pays to be so 
sentimental and have so many secrets if this is all it 
amounts to. Who wants to save dried flowers if, in 
three years, she can’t tell why she did it, or make a 
note of wonderful happenings that weren’t impor- 
tant enough to be remembered without so much 
trouble? Not I, for one—though I wouldn’t for any- 
thing have the other girls know I’m growing so 
prosaic.” 

Ae — 
MAKING BELIEVE. 


Louis XVI. amused himself with locksmithing 
and watchmaking and became a skilful workman. 
His queen, Marie Antoinette, impatient of the 
restraints of etiquette, and weary of the gaiety of 
the court at Versailles, fancied that she would like 
to live a sort of pastoral life in the neighboring 
park. 

Farm buildings were erected, a dairy, a school- 
house, and a mill, and the queen played shepherdess 
and dairy-maid. The king was the miller, and went 
about with heavy sacks of flour on his back, for his 
strength was herculean 

The queen, dressed in pink and blue, and a straw 
hat trimmed with bluebells or cornflowers, made 
cream-cheeses and served out milk to the villagers 
of the neighborhood. 

The king’s eldest brother, the Comte de Provence, 
played the part of schoolmaster, and taught little 
boys gathered from the neighboring villages. A 
French writer sketches two scenes in the play. 
One day a boy, too young to stand in awe of royalty, 
flung across the room a paper pellet, which hit the 
prince in the face. His Highness seized the boy by 
the ears. 

“Ah, Monseigneur,”’ cried the smart boy, “you are 
only making believe teach school, have mercy, and 
only make believe to whip me!” 

A page, having an important letter to deliver to 
the prince, carried it to the school. 

“Stand up, little boys,” said His Highness, “‘that is 
proper when a gentleman comes into the school- 
room.” 

The page, pleased at what he thought to be a joke, 
burst out laughing. 

“You may sit down, little boys,’”’ said the prince; 
“T see that the gentleman is nothing but a ninny.” 


———_+er- — 
QUEER NOTIONS. 


The fathers of New England had sundry queer 
notions. The historian of Woodstock, Vt., relates 
that some of those who opposed the introduction of 
musical instruments into the church’s service of song 
used to argue that as the harp on which David played 
was an instrument of ten strings, a bass-viol should 
have the same number, if it were to be used in the 
meeting-house. 

Daniel Waldo, a speculator, died on a Saturday 
night, miserably poor and very much in debt. Deacon 
Dutton, a good man and a neighbor, said the body 
must be buried before Monday morning, to prevent 
the creditors from attaching it. The good deacon, 
though he was one of the pillars of the church, 
made a coffin with his own hands on Sunday, and 
hurried up the funeral Sunday night. 

Ginseng was one of the leading articles dealt in 
by the store-keepers of the town, but they had to be 
careful, for the people had such queer notions that 
they would palm off parsnips for ginseng. 

The eccentricity of the fathers displayed itself in 
public notices, published in the newspapers, and 
calling upon debtors by name to pay up. One read, 
“Oh yes! oh yes! Joseph Ackley of Reading! Joseph 
Ackley of Reading! Settle with Ensign David Burn- 
ham or Benjamin Cady in my behalf according to 
agreement, or I will sue you before the County 
Court for damage.” 


“The old time ‘I will thresh next week’ will no 


longer answer for lawful currency. Pay up,’ was a | 


notice published by a firm of merchants. 
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| A wife published that she would not pay her hus- 


band’s debts as usual, for they had agreed to sepa- 
rate, and she had given him one-half of her property 
to get rid of him. The notice ended with— 


“I'd rather live a single life 
Fae pay his debts — be his wife; 
For I am weak and full of fear, 
And debts grow heavier every year.” 


a ee 
“PISA THE DEAD.” 


Pisa, in Italy, famous for its Leaning Tower, 
is called “Pisa la Morte” by the Italians; its com- 
merce, once splendid, has been gradually taken from 
it by Leghorn, and it has declined in population and | 
importance until it is little more than a place of re- 
sort for travellers from all over the world, who 
come to study its splendid architectural monuments 
of the Middle Ages and enjoy its delightful climate. 





The prosperity of Pisa has, indeed, received so | 
great a blow that the city is in a state of bankruptcy. | 
The Italian public was lately shocked by a statement | 
that the town house or city hall of Pisa was likely | 
to be levied upon by the city’s creditors to satisty | 
their debt. 

More lately still came the news of another andeven 
still more startling suggestion. One of the members 
of the municipal council of Pisa proposed a lottery 
to raise funds to discharge the debt, and, in order to 
offer a sufficiently tempting prize to attract invest- | 
ments from all over the world, he suggested that the 
famous Leaning Tower should be the first prize. 
To possess as one’s private property the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa, whieh has stood for more than seven | 
hundred years, would, this Pisan councillor thought, | 
be a distinction which all the world would seek after. 
He did not indicate what he supposed the owner of 
the tower could do with it. 

Fortunately, this original project did not meet 
with favor from the Pisan council, and some other 
y must be found to meet the city’s difficulty. Pisa 
till the centre of a rich farming district, and its 
university is one of the best in Italy. 

_ The decline of Pisa is largely due to a singular 
stance. In medizval times it possessed a fine 
soso Porte Pisano, at the mouth of the River 
| Arno. With the cutting away of the forests upon 
the Apennines, vast quantities of earth, no longer 
| held in place by the protecting trees, were washed 
| to the plains below. 

This wash gradually filled up the harbor of Pisa. 
In 1442 = depth had been reduced to four feet; a 
pence! ater only row-boats could enter it; it was 
soon abandoned forever. There are now no traces 
of this old harbor, and even its site is disputed. 
mh hg distance from the sea is now about seven 
miles. 


| 

















CANADIAN VOYAGEURS. 


The sturdy, light-hearted Canadian voyageur has 
passed away. No hardships discouraged him, and 
he held himself ready to obey the orders of his 
“bourgeois,” or master. Now and then a voyageur 
would obstinately adhere to the letter of his agree- 
ment. Mrs. Kinzie, in “The Early Days in the 
Northwest,” tells how an obstinate voyageur was 
made tractable : 


A trader on the Upper Mississippi ordered one of 
his voyageurs to accompany a party to the forest 
and chop wood. “I was not hired to chop wood,” 
answered the man. 

“For what were you hired?” 

“To steer a boat.”. 

. ba ery well; steer a boat you shall, since you pre- 
er it.’ 

It was midwinter, and the Frenchman was 
marched to the river-side, and placed in the stern of 
a boat fastened in the ice. Two hours’ service at that 
work, with the mercury below zero, made him will- 
ing to take his place with the chopping- -party. Never 
again did he pose as a “strict-constructionist.”” 

The voyageurs used to amuse themselves by trans- 
forming the name of the bourgeois into something 
that resembled it in sound. Mr. Shaw, one of the 

agents of the Northwest Fur Company, was called 
Monsieur Le Chat—meaning cat, an pronounced 


On quitting the Indian country, he married a 
Canadian lady and became the father of several 
children. Several years after, Louis, his old fore- 
man, visited Montreal, where Mr. Shaw resided, and 
met him one day walking with two British officers. 
Louis ran up, seized Mr. Shaw’s hands, and ex- 
claimed: 

“Ah, mon cher Monsieur le Chat, comment vous | 
portez: vous ?”? (My dear Mr. Cat, how do you do?) 

“Very well, thank you —’ 

“Et comment se porte Madame la Chatte?” (And 
how is Madame Cat?) 

‘She is very well.” 

“Et tous les petits Chatons ?” (And all the little 
kittens?) 

This was too much. Mr. Shaw bade Louis call at 
his house, and abruptly departed. 


~~, --—_——. 
HIS OWN MESSENGER. 

No one enjoys feeling that he has been the object 
of aclever trick, yet there are circumstances under 
which pique must yield to the humor of the situa- 
tion. In the days when California did not seem as 
near the East as travelling by rail has since made 
it, a man entered the office of a San Francisco | 
banker, and said: | 








“T want exchange for this on New York.” 

“Allright. What is it?’ 

The man looked fearfully around him and then | 
brought out a packet. | 
“It’s twenty-five thousand dollars i in greenbacks.” 

“T guess I can doit! Going east?” | 

“Yes; I’m going to-morrow. I don’t want to| 
carry all this with me. Couldn’t doit. Sure to get 
robbed. So give me a draft.” 

“Oh, seeing it’s you, one per cent.,—two hundred 
and fifty dollars.’’ 

“Tt goes.” | 
The banker made out a draft on New York, and 
as he handed it to the man, asked him if he would 
mind taking along a small parcel, to be delivered in 
New York to the banker’s brother. The man was 
willing to undertake the errand, and the banker, 
having gone into the other room, presently came 

back with the parcel. 

“Just put it in your valise, and don’t lose it, will 
you?’ 

” “Pll take the best care of it.” 

“Thank you. Good-by. Pleasant trip.” 

Arrived in New York, the Californian went to the 
address and delivered the package. He then pre- 
sented his draft. The man opened the package and 
gave him the identical twenty-five thousand dollars 
he had deposited in San Francisco. He had carried 
them all the way himself. 


——__—+0r — 
INSOLENCE REBUKED. 


At a table in a restaurant a diner said to another 
on the opposite side of the table, “I beg pardon, sir, 
but will you kindly pass me the salt-cellar?” 

“Humph!”’ said the other, insolently. “Do you 
take me for the waiter? 

The first diner made no reply, but calmly called, 
“Waiter!” 

The waiter came up, bowing, and asked him what 
he desired. 
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“Nothing,” said the gentleman, “except to apolo- 
| gize to you. It seems that I took this man for you.” 





A Sudden Change of Weather | EV ERY LA DY 
Will often bring on a Cough. The irritation which in- | 
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ICE-CREAM FREEZERS. 


GOOCH’S BIG FOUR: 
THE PEERLESS 
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Sold i leading dealers everywhere. 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL FROM CHICAGO, 


Our Mail Order Loe serene ned oe for doing your Spring Shopping through the Mails in 
@ perfectly TO YOU. e guarantee entire satisfaction or refund your money. 


OUR iy SHOPPING CUIDE” 


Has just been issued and is now being Mailed. It illustrates the Latest Spring Fashions in Cloaks, 
Suits, Jackets, Light Wraps, Dress Goods, Silks, Gloves, Laces, Shoes, &c., and gives OUR POPU- 
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THE BLACK DRESS GOODS DEPT. 
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Misses’ 4-Button Kid, Embroidered Backs, all shades. 
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packed whole Toasted (unground), in 1 1b. air-tight parchment packages. 
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THE YOUTH'S 





COMPANION. 


APRIL 4, 1889. 











APRIL. 

Th. 4. Present National Flag adopted, 1818. 

Fr. 5. Gradual Abolition of Slavery in New York, 1799. 
Sa. 6. Battle of Shiloh, 1862. 

Su. 7. First Settlement made in Ohio, 1788. 

Mo. 8. Ponce de Leon took Possession of Florida, 1513. 
Tu. 9. Leopold Il., King of Belgium, born, 1835. 





We. 10. Second United States Bank incorporated, 1816. 





For the Companion. 


FRIENDS WHO WERE AND FRIENDS 
WHO ARE. 


My world is peopled not alone 
By those its daily life who share; 
The loved whom other — have known 
Descend from their diviner air, 
As one might come from over sez 
Or down the street to sit with me 
And make the fairest morn more fair ; 
And mine are earth and sun and star, 
With friends who were and friends who are. 


They are the same as when they went— 
‘Tender and true and still my own; 
But rarer beauty heaven has lent, 
As if some wind of God had blown 
All trace of doubt and care and dole 
From each serene, enfranchised soul, 
And they could never more make moan!— 
Yet my unlikeness cannot bar 
From friends who were and friends who are. 








O, pure and blessed Presences 
at enter noiseless as the light 

From your celes pleasances, 

What welcome waits you, dawn or night! 
And in the sweetness, the repose, 
My common room a —- grows, 

All rosy bloom and stainless white, 
Where I commune, no fear to mar, 
With friends who were and friends who are, 


Yet not to outward sight they come; 
finer sense their presence tells; 
As when, from winter cold and dumb, 
Unseen the south wind wakes the dells— 
The south wind and the silent sun, 
While robins sing and brooklets run 
And every bud with rapture swells! 
Such soul of spring, such Avatar, 
Come friends who were and friends who are, 


Dear the delights of bounteous earth— 
Her purple seas, her hills of snow; 
The cloister’s lore, the children’s mirth, 
Cathedral gloom and fireside glow; 
Nay, dear the tiniest bird that flies, 
The faintest cloud that flecks the skies, 
The leaves the woodland ways that strow ;— 
Yet, Lord, what bliss to steal afar, 
With friends who were and friends who are! 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 
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For the Companion. 


FAITHFUL. 


Two boys were at work rigging a small sail- 
boat. It lay in an inlet on the New Jersey coast, 
and had been hired from them for the season by 
a stranger from New York. 

“Come along, Bob!” said one of the boys. 
“It’s all right now. We'll be too late to see the 
ball match, if we don’t start at once.’’ 

Bob had taken down some of the old ropes, 
and had rigged the boat with new ones. The 
halyards he had not yet examined. 

“They’re all right,’’urged his companion, try- 
ing them,—‘‘strong enough to last for years.”’ 

‘No; I'll put in new halyards. I promised to 
make a thorough job of it.” 

“Then you'll miss the game. I’m off!” 

Tom ran across the field; Bob hesitated as he 
looked after him. It was a sharp disappointment 
to miss the game. The old halyards were worn, 
but they were still stout. 

“They'll stand this summer well enough!” 
muttered Bob. 

Then, with a quick, decisive movement, he cut 
them, and proceeded to put in new ropes. “I'll 
make the job thorough,” he said. 

That very evening the New York gentleman took 
a party of his friends out for a sail, among them 
several persons whose lives were especially valu- 
able to the community, and whose death would 
have been a calamity. When they were a mile 
from the land, a fierce squall struck the boat. 
They steered toward the shore. The boat was 
carrying too much sail for such a wind. 

“If your gaff gives way, we are gone!” said 
a physician in the party, in a low voice. 

‘It all depends on the halyards. They are new. 
But there’s a terrific strain on them.” 

Every eye in the boat was upon the short, 
knotted ropes. They creaked ominously; but 
they bore the strain, and in a short time the boat 
was driven up on the beach. Bob's stout bits of 
new rope had saved the lives of all on board. 

Many years ago a poor German emigrant woman 
sat with her children in the waiting-room of an 
eastern station. A lady passing to a train, 
struck by her look of misery, stopped a moment 
to speak with her. The story was soon told. Her 
husband had been buried at sea. She was going 
to Iowa, and ‘It was hard to enter a strange world 
alone with her babies.”’ 

The stranger had but an instant. She pressed 
a little money into the poor ure’s hand. 
“Alone?” she said; “why, Jesus is you! He 
never will leave you alone.”’ 

Ten years afterward the woman “That 
word gave me courage for all my life, en I 
was a child, I knew Christ and loved Bit. I had 
forgotten Him. That chance word brought me 
back to Him. It kept me strong and happy 
through all my troubles.” 

Bob’s faithfulness in doing a “thorough job,” 
and the good lady’s kindness to a wayfarer, would 








have been comparatively little to their credit could 

| they have foreseen the momentous consequences 
|of their actions. Who would not be particular 
about a rope if he knew beyond a question that 
| human lives would hang upon it within twenty- 
|four hours? The truly faithful souls are those 
| who do their duty, as those two did, no matter 
| how unimportant it may seem in itself, or how 
remote and uncertain in its results. 





—+o+—____—— 
SOLD FOR A SHILLING. 


It is almost impossible to realize that there is 
to-day a system of child-slavery carried on in Lon- 
don, a recognized traffic, which goes on in spite of 
| the efforts of the wise and charitable. Any one who 
knows where to inquire may, for a trifle, hire a child 
for begging purposes, and the term of hire may be 
so extended as to amount practically to purchase. 
Boys are cheaper than girls, as the latter usually 
look more frail, and so excite a larger measure of 
sympathy. Thus one must pay sixpence a day for a 
girl, while a boy brings but fourpence. 


Of course, charitable people are always on the 
lookout for these little waifs; but Doctor Barnardo, 
who is director of certain homes for orphan and 
destitute children, says that, although three thou- 
sand are now sheltered beneath those friendly roofs, 
thousands more are still outside. As an example of 
the wretchedness to be thus relieved, he tells the 
story of his “shilling baby,” not as an exceptional 
case, but as a type of many. 

A miserable-looking baby, evidently the property 
of no one in particular, had for some time been 
noticed by charitable visitors to a vile lodging-house, 
crawling about the steps and, in general, taking care 
of itself. It was ascertained that the mother had 
died or gone away, and that a woman of very low 
character held authority over the child. 

Doctor Barnardo sent word to the woman that if 
she would bring him the child, it should be admitted 
to a children’s home, and she duly appeared, half- 
tipsy, and wholly disgusting to the eye. 

ihe little creature, which she at once set down 
upon the table, was about two years old, weazened, 
pale, dirty, and with a look of age and suffering 
about the eyes and mouth. The child’s manner 
seemed impressed with a gloomy self-possession. 

“You may leave her with me,” said Doctor Bar- 
nardo to the woman. 

“What are ye going to give me?” asked she. 

The doctor replied that she would not be paid, but 
that she ought to feel ey | grateful at being relieved 
from the care of the child. 

“Well, then, I aint!” she rejoined, with emphasis. 
“T don’t mind lettin’ you have her, but in course I 
wants her walue.” 

She set her price at half a sovereign, but this the 
doctor was compelled to refuse her. If he gave so 
large a sum, he would speedily be overrun with more 
children than he could ever feed. The woman rolled 
angrily away, only to return in a short time more 
intoxicated than before. Finally the doctor suc- 
ceeded in buying the baby for a shilling. 

When the child was undressed, its clothes were 
found to be knotted on with strings, indicating that 
they had not been taken off for weeks, at least. It 
was literally a creature of skin and bone, a living 
skeleton. 

Some months afterward, when Doctor Barnardo 
visited one of his ‘“‘Homes,” he found there a blue- 
eyed, chubby child, whose winning ways were the 
daily joy of all the inmates. 

“T really forget which baby this is,” he whispered 
to the matron, and she proudly whispered back: 
“Why, don’t you remember? She is the ‘shilling’ 
baby!” 

—_———_+or—___—_ 


TWO WORD ORIGINS. 


If there is any word in the English language 
which is more a favorite, and more familiar than 
any other, it would seem to be the word “baby.” 
It must, one would think, be as old as the language 
itself, and yet the word baby is not a genuine Eng- 
lish word after all. Our learned men derive it from 
the Irish bab, baban, or the Welsh baban, maban. 
The French, however, who have the same word, but 
who spell it bébé, insist that it is of French origin, 
and tell this curious story of its beginning: 


In the French tongue, a final r, following the 
vowel é, is not sounded. Formerly this was also the 
case with the final /. Bel-bel, meaning “pretty one’’— 
a term often applied to children—was thus shortened 
to bébé, and gradually passed from the French into 
other languages. 

It is much more likely, however, that the word is 
due to the process which learned men call onoma- 
topeia. This is a long and very hard word, not to be 
pronounced readily even by school-masters. It means 
the forming of a word by imitation of the sound 
made by the thing itself. 

Two such words are buzz, which signifies the noise 
made by insects, and crackle, the noise of the burn- 
~~ or breaking of twigs. 

hus the words baby, bébé and the like, may well 
have been borrowed from the first babbling attempts 
of the babies themselves. The child is called baby 
because he says ba-ba or something like it, before he 
says anything else. Perhaps it is a mere accident 
that infants are not called ah-goos instead of babies. 

Another word which would seem to be entitled to 
an English origin is “curfew,” which is the name of 
an old institution in England, the ringing of a 
church-bell at bedtime. 

But the word, as well as the institution, is derived 
from the French. Its original form is couvre-feu, 
which means cover-fire. It was the old signal from 
the church to the people to cover their fires and go 
to bed. Where wood fires are used it is possible to 
keep the coals alive over night by covering them 
with ashes. 

The custom of ringing the curfew, though it has 
disappeared, for the most part, in Europe and in 
American cities, still prevails in many villages in 
various parts of the United States. The bells are 
regularly rung at nine o’clock in the evening, though 
the ringing is oftenest called by the people “the 
nine-o’clock bell,” with no thought of its original 
signiticance. 

t is only one of many old-time customs which 
have survived long after the use to which they were 
once put has been forgotten. 


a 
HAYTIAN STORMS. 


The rainy season commences in Hayti during 
April, and continues till September. After several 
months of dry weather one breathes again, as the 
east wind brings the welcome rain, which comes 
with a rush and a force that bends the tallest palm- 
tree till its branches almost sweep the ground. 


Sometimes, writes Spenser St. John, who spent 
twelve years among the Haytians, while dried up at 
| Port-au-Prince, we could see for weeks the rain- 
clouds gathering on the Morne de l’H6pital within a 
| few miles of us, and yet not a drop would come to 
| refresh our parched gardens. 
| During the great heats, the rain is not only wel- 

come for its cooling effect upon the atmosphere, but 
as it comes in torrents, it rushes down the streets, 
sweeps clean all those that lead to the harbor, and 
carries before it the accumulated filth of the dry 
| season. In very heavy rains the cross streets are 
| flooded. I never saw more vivid lightning, heard 








louder thunder, or knew heavier rains than visit 
_—— I had often read of a clap of thunder from 
a clear sky, but had never heard anything like the 
one that shook our house near Port-au-Prince. 

We were sitting, a large party, on our broad veranda 
about eight o’clock in the evening, a beautiful star- 
lit night,—the stars, in fact, shining so brightly 
that we could almost read by their light,—when a 
clap of thunder, which appeared to burst just over 
our roof, took our breath away. It was awful in its 
suddenness and strength. 

No one spoke for a minute or two. Then, by a 
common impulse, we left the house and looked up 
into a perfectly clear sky. At a distance, however, 
on the summits of the mountains, was a gathering 


heaviest storms I have ever seen was upon us, with 
thunder worthy of the clap which had first startled 
us, 

en 


For the Companion. 


THE EARLY ROBIN. 


Through the chill of an early April rain 

I hear the note of a sweet refrain,— 
Has the Robin come so soon? 

Heavy and dull are the skies without, 

And my heart is filled with a dreary doubt, 
But the song is a song of June. 


O Robin, Robin, you shame my faith, 

Your cheery song to my = saith: 
“Believe, and — with fear; 

I am not afraid though the cold winds blow, 

I am come at the call of God, and know 
That spring is surely here. 


“So Lseek my mate, and I build my nest, 
And I sing my song with a keener zest, 
For the joy that is yet to be; 
Already the fulness of joy I share, 
When my nest shall swing in the summer air 
On the bough of the maple-tree.” 


Sing on, brave Robin, aoe song shall be 
An inspiration of faith to me, 

I, too, will begin to sing. 
Though my heart is chilled, and my pulse is low, 
And my hopes lie buried under the snow, 

I am sure of a coming spring. 


MARIA UPHAM DRAKE. 
—————_<or — 
HIRAM POWERS. 
The man who is to succeed does not waste time in 
lamenting his lack of opportunity, or in boasting 


what he would do, if he hadachance. When Hiram 
Powers, who afterward became a noted sculptor, 





clock manufacturer of Cincinnati. Winter made 
the roads impassable and the employer told Hiram 
to go into the factory and do there what he could. 
The historian of Woodstock, Vt., where Hiram was 
born, tells how the young man went, and stayed. 


He made clocks after the old patterns, and clocks 
after styles designed by himself. A showman ordered 
an organ which should play tunes when turned by a 
crank. The foreman undertook the job, but failed. 
Hiram then tried, and succeeded. 

A rival showman ordered an organ to be run by 
clock-work, and to be decorated with automaton 
figures. Hiram made it. The figures, representing 
six girls and six boys, he made of wax; the faces 
and hands he copied from living children. 

“Why, those heads must have been brought from 
Europe; no one in America could make them!” said 
a Frenchman, on seeing them. 

“They were made by a boy, working in this town,” 
replied a bystander. 

Subsequently Hiram became the wax-figure maker, 
mechanician and inventor for a museum. He made 
avery accurate figure of the proprietor, and answered 
a critic who disparaged the figure by a practical joke. 
He informed the critic that he had modelled in wax 
the figure of a popular comedian, and wished to 
submit the work to his judgment before exhibiting 
it. The flattered critic accompanied Hiram to the 
museum loft, where the figure was posed. 

“This is very like,” said the critic, after surveying 
the figure. ‘Does you credit, Powers; but I’m sorry 
to say you’ve failed in the eyebrows—not drawn 
down enough.” 

“Look again,” said Powers. The critic held the 
lighted candle under the tip of the figure’s nose. To 
his horror the figure exclaimed: ‘Take care! don’t 
burn my nose!” The candle was dropped, the critic 
ran downstairs. He never afterward criticised 
Powers’s wax-figures. 

When Hiram was twenty-five a bust in marble, 
Canova’s Washington, was exhibited in Cincinnati. 
He went to see it, gazed on it in silence for a lon 
time, and then exclaimed: “That is what I shal 
do!” That was what he did do when, by the gener- 
osity of friends, he was enabled to reside in Italy. 





+~o> 
SELFISH. 

Courtesy to women, young and old, should be a 
part of every boy’s home training. Without it he is 
likely to be boorish and selfish; and a rude, over- 
bearing brother and son isin danger of developing 
into an exacting, discourteous husband. He is likely 
to belong to the class of boys who come into the 
house and say to their sisters: 


“Here, Mary, | ang got the chair I always like to 
sit in, and Kathie has the paper I want! Let me 
have them!” 

He receives the chair and paper without a word of 
thanks, nd then says, ‘“There’s a button off my 
overcoa.. and I want one of you girls to put it on 
before morning. Mary, run and get my slippers.” 

His hat and gloves and overcoat have been thrown 
down in different parts of the room for his mother 
or sisters to pick up and put away. His mother 
comes into the room, and he says, “Isn’t supper 
most ready? I’m half-starved!” 

ie will be ready in a few minutes,” his mother 
replies. 

“Well, I wish you’d hurry it up.” 

At the table he is served first, and always has the 
best of everything, a course well calculated to foster 
his selfishness and autocratic tendencies. 

In his own home he is a sort of despot. He feels 
that his personal comfort should be the chief end 
and aim of his wife’s life. A delayed dinner is an 
unforgiveable offence, and a missing button brings 
on an acute attack of that disagreeable mental dis- 
order known as ‘‘the sulks.’”’ 

He is likely to be one of the men who keep their 
seats while ladies stand in the horse-cars, arguing 
while he does so that “women have just as much 
right to stand as men.” 

Obtrusive discourtesy of this kind nearly always 
has its origin in the early home life of the man who 
manifests it. 

—_—_+or 


LASSOING A BOA. 


We passed the nests of several hornbills, says a 
writer in Forest and Stream. When the birds are 
ready to lay their eggs the nest is made in a hollow 
tree, the female goes within, leaving her whole 
immense beak sticking out, and the male plasters up 
the hole around it with mud that hardens at once; 
she then lays her eggs and sits on them until they 
are hatched, the male feeding her all the time. 


Monkeys and snakes looking for eggs see this 
formidable beak sticking out of the hole and are 
afraid to tackle it, so she hatches her eggs in peace. 
The poor male in feeding her gets so poor he can 
hardly fly. After about an hour of crawling and 
pushing, our men suddenly stopped and began to 








of black clouds, and within half an hour one of the | 


was a young man, he travelled as a collector for a | 





point ahead, chattering and gesticulating. Looking 
the way they pointed, we saw in a tree an immense 
boa-constrictor, waving his head to and fro, with his 
scales glittering in the sun. 

My friend said: ‘Get back quick, he is preparing 
to jump!” and we did so as fast as possible. 

After consulting a few moments, the Malays cau- 
tiously advanced with a lasso, with which, by a 
dexterous throw, they caught the snake around the 
|neck. Then, jumping behind a tree, they tightened 

it on him. 

He thrashed and pulled, and it was all the four 

| Malays could do to keep from being drawn near 
enough for him to crush them. Once or twice it 
| seemed as though he really would get them. 
We could have shot him at first, but they wanted 
| to capture him alive. After considerable choking 
he gave up and they pulled him down from the tree. 
He was a big fellow, twenty feet long and very large 
round. 

Boas have great strength, and this one I was 
assured could swallow a goat or calf. He was prob- 
ably looking for leopards, which are plenty here, 
living principally on monkeys. 

The snakes also catch monkeys when they can, but 
usually the monkeys are cleverer than the snake. 
They sometimes gather in big bands and club it to 
death. 

a +> — 


IRISH WIT. 


“The Irish are the most witty of all people,”’ writes 
Edmund Kirke in the North American Review, and 
he tells two anecdotes to illustrate the quickness at 
repartee which characterizes even the unlettered 
among them. ‘Go to your captain, and tell him you 
are the laziest rascal in the regiment,”’ said a field 
officer to an Irish private. 


‘*Plase, yer honor,” replied Pat, “wud ye hev me 
go to the captain wid a lie in my mouth?” 

When James Harper was Mayor of New York, he 
required that applicants for position on the police 
force should be able to read and write. Patrick 
ao who could neither read nor write, was 
anxious to be on the “‘perlisse,’’ and set himself to 
work accordingly. 

hen he could scrawl his own name in “coarse 
hand,” he presented himself before the mayor, 
accompanied by several friends. 

On making his Ee he was told to write 
Patrick Murphy in a blank book. He wrote it, much 
to the surprise of his friends. 

“Howly Moses!” exclaimed one. ‘Mike, d’ye 
mind that? Pat’s a-writing! He’s got a pen in his 

st! 

“That will do,” said Mayor Harper. “I’ll make 
inquiry about you. Come again in a fortnight, and 
I'll see what can be done for you.” 

*Plase, yer honor,’ said one of Pat’s amazed 
friends, “‘ask him to write somebody else’s name.” 

“That is well thought of,” answered Mr. Harper. 
Patrick, write my name.” 

“Me write yer honor’s name!” exclaimed Pat, 
jumping out of the trap before it could spring. “Me 
commit forgery, and I a-goin’ on the perlisse! I 
can’t do it, yer honor!” 

The mayor, of course, saw through the ruse, but 
he loved a joke, and Patrick Murphy, in the course 
of time, exhibited himself to his admiring friends 
in the uniform of a policeman. 


————~@-—___—_ 
A SURPRISED JOKER. 


A laughable but rather embarrassing case of mis- 
taken identity occurred the other day in one of 
Boston’s largest retail stores. A gentleman who is 
a little too fond of joking entered the store for the 
purpose of meeting his wife at a certain counter. 
Sure enough, there stood a lady dressed, to his eye 
at least, just like the woman he was after. 


Her back was turned and no one was near her; so 
he quietly approached, took her by the arm, and 
said, in a voice of simulated severity: ‘Well, here 
you are, spending my money as usual, eh?” 

The face turned quickly toward him was not his 
wife’s; it was that of an acrid, angry, keen-eyed 
woman of about fifty years, who attracted the atten- 
tion of everybody in that part of the store by say- 
ing, in a loud, shrill voice : 

“No, I aint spendin’ your money nor no other 
man’s money, and I’ll —’ 

“I beg your pardon, madam,” cried the confused 
gentleman, ‘I supposed you were my wife, and —” 

“Well, I just aint your wife, nor no other man’s 
wife, thank fortune, to be jawed at every time I buy 
ayardot ribbon! I pity your wife if you go round 
shaking her like you did me. If I was her, I’d —” 

The chagrined joker waited to hear no more, but 
made his way out of the shop amid the titters and 
sly chuckles of those who had witnessed his con- 
fusion. 

————_$+<@»— —_— 


BY PROXY. 


There is a popular impression that worry accom- 
plishes some actual good. If it does, it must, of 
course, be somebody’s duty to worry whenever any- 
thing goes amiss. It isan old story—and one, by the 
by, which leaves a bad taste in the mouth—that a 
cynic heard a friend walking the floor at night, and 
went to his room to inquire what was the mitter. 
“Oh, I can’t sleep!” replied the other. “I owe 
Smith a large sum of money, and I see no possible 
way of paying it.” “Is that all?” asked the friend. 
“Then I should say Smith was the one to worry. Go 
to bed, and let him walk the floor.” 


Two sisters, who occupied the same room, one 
night talked late about some wearing family trouble. 
One of them finally dropped off to sleep, and, wak- 
ing some hours after, heard her sister sigh. 

“Are you awake, Norah?” she asked. 

“Yes, I can’t go to sleep.” 

“Don’t you feel well?” 

“Yes, in body, but I’m so worried I can’t close my 
eyes. 

“Shut them right up and try again, dear,” said 
the other, with loving authority. “I’ve had my nap, 
and if you’ll really give up fretting and go to sleep, 
PU lie awake and worry. It’s my turn.” 


—— ~2>— — 
UNPRONOUNCEABLE. 


A Russian resident of the United States entered a 
savings bank in one of our Eastern cities, and said 
he wished to make a first deposit. “What is your 
name?” asked the clerk. 


“Dimitri Ssolikamavitch.”’ 

“What?” said the clerk, dropping his pen and 
looking up in open-mouthed amazement. 

“Dimitri Ssolikamavitch,” was the quiet reply of 
the stolid-looking Russian. 

‘‘I—I—er—how do you spell it?” 

“D-i-m-i-t-r-i S-s-o-]-i-k-a-m-a-y-i-t-c-h,” replied the 
man, in one breath. 

_“I guess you’ll have to spell it a yard or two ata 

time,” said the clerk, laughingly. 

When the name was finally written, the clerk 
asked, “‘Where were you born?” 

“In Tchernocholunitzkoi.” 

“* Where?” 

“In Tchernocholunitzkoi.” 

“Wait! wait!” said the clerk. “Spell it one letter 
at a time.” 
| It was easy enough to fill out the other blanks, but 
when the man had gone, the clerk said, “One more 

Russian depositor to-day, and I shall go home with 
| brain-fever.” 
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touch it. Haven’t cut your eye-teeth, have you, 
| sonny ?”” 
Phil laughed. ‘Then they got fooled, instead 





























| Three minutes later he laid the pocket-book in 
grandpa’s lap. 
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p— ‘*Where did you find it, Philip ?”” asked the old 
(# CHILDREN’ PAGE th ) man, joyfully, while grandma looked her sur- 








prise. 
‘You must have dropped it when you put on 
your handkerchief, grandpa, near the factory,” 








HE AND HIS FAMILY. 
A NONSENSE RHYME. the curbing, but everybody thought it was an 
April Fool joke and so no one touched it.”’ 

“Well, well,’’ said grandpa, laughing heartily, 
‘if that don’t beat everything! It’s all safe— 
every penny of it. Itis a good joke for us, isn’t 
it, mother ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed,”’ grandma answered, with beam- 
ing face. ‘And Philip is a good boy. I don’t 
know what we should do without him.”’ 

“And, grandma, do you think it is wicked to 


His father was a whaie, 
- With a feather in his tail, 
Who lived in the Greenland sea; 
And his mother was a shark, 
Who kept very dark 
In the Gulf of Caribbee. 
His uncles were a skate, 
And a little whitebait, 
And a flounder and a chub beside; 
And a lovely pickerel, 
Both a beauty and a belle, 
Had promised for to be his bride; 
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of me,” he said. ‘I’m not so green as you think.” | 


Phil answered. ‘There it lay, plain in sight, near | 








| have a little fun, the first day of April?’ asked 
| Phil, with twinkling eyes. 

| ‘Maybe not, maybe not,’’ answered the dear 
old lady. ‘It does most seem as if there was a 


harm if you don’t carry it too far.’’ 
merrily away to Bob White’s, where they had 


ful I have not been able to learn. 

Jutta D. Peck. 
| —_————_or—_—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Little Floy discovered a man in blue ‘‘goggles”’ 
| a short time ago, and rushed into the house, say- 
| ing, “A man’s a-going by, mamma, with blue gob- 
| blers on !”* 

| One day Amy went with her papa to church, 
| for the first time, and was very much pleased with 
the music. The choir puz- 








You may think these things are strange, 
And they are a little change 

From the ordinary run, ’tis true; 

But the queerest thing (to me), 

Of all, appeared to be 

That he was a kangaroo! L. E. R. 


—~<~@>————— 
For the Companion. 


A LUCKY JOKE. 


“It don’t seem quite right to me,”’ 
said Grandma Bellows. ‘It’s deceiv- 
ing, and if it is wrong to deceive in 
January, why isn’t it wrong the first 
of April ?”” 

‘But it’s such fun,” said Phil, 
‘and everybody knows you don’t 
mean any harm.” 

“IT guess your grandma is about 
right, Philip; she generally is,” said 
Grandpa Bellows, looking up from 
his newspaper. ‘There is plenty of 
fun that is right without this, isn’t 
there ?”” 

‘Yes, sir,’’ said Phil, and he went 
away whistling ‘‘“Marching Through 
Georgia,’’ though he felt rather sober. 

‘“T had planned so many good 
jokes to play on the boys to-day !’’ 
he said to himself. “I do wish it 
wasn’t wrong, but grandma thinks it 
is, so there’s an end of it.”’ 

The other boys had no scruples, 
however, and there were plenty of 
jokes played, and Phil laughed with 
the others. 

When he came home from school, 
grandpa looked very sober, and 
grandma was slyly wiping her eyes 
on her checked apron. 

“Are you quite sure you didn’t 
leave it in the store ?’’ she asked, and 
grandpa answered, tremulously : 

“Yes, mother, I’m sure, for 1 
missed it when I got to the gate, 
and I hurried back to the store and 
asked Mr. Scott, and he said I put it 
in my pocket. I felt a little chilly 
coming home, and I took out my 
handkerchief and tied it around my 
neck, and maybe it fell out then.”’ 

“What is it, grandma? Has any- 
thing happened ?”’ asked Phil. 

‘“‘Why, your grandpa went to the 
store to buy some groceries, and took 
the pocket-book with all the rhoney 
we’ve got in the house,” said grand- 
ma, ‘‘and he lost it somewhere com- 
ing home. I don’t see how we can 
get along without it, but there’ll be 
some way. Don’t worry, father; the 
Lord will take care of us. Besides, we may find 
it yet.” 

“It aint likely,” said grandpa, sadly. ‘There 
were a good many people on the street, and some 
pretty rough-looking fellows. ’Twas an old- 
looking pocket-book, but somebody would be 
sure-to pick it up and keep the money. There 
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zled her—how they could 
be so high up without 
falling off. ‘‘Papa,”’ she 
called out presently, ‘‘see 
those folks standing on 
the mantel-piece !”” 


or evpy one 





was about twenty dollars in it, and how we are ee a’ ee 


going to pay the rent I don’t know.” | For the Companion. 
‘“‘Why don’t you advertise it ?”’ asked Phil. 
“I don’t s’pose it would do any good,” grandpa | A LOVELY APRIL FOOL. 


answered, “besides we haven’t got the money to} Mamma said I might go and stay all night with 


pay. I’m getting too old to do business, I guess. | Matie Rogers. Oh, but wasn’t I pleased? For 
I'd better have let you done it, Philip, I'm so | you see Matie is my very dearest and most partic- 
forgetful,’ and a tear rolled down the old man’s | wlar friend. We coaxed our mammas to make 
face. ee dresses alike, and we had ’most everything 
“O grandpa, don’t feel so about it,” said Phil. | just the same as each other, only Matie had the 
“T’ll go and look for it. Where were you when sweetest, cutest little baby brother, and I didn’t 
you took out your handkerchief ?”’ | have anybody at all, only Angelina—that’s my 
“Right near the tool factory,’’ was grandpa’s | dolly, you know. 
answer. ‘I remember because the wind blew| Of course I think a great deal of Angelina, but 
around the corner.” | she isn’t a bit like a real live baby, that can smile 
“All right,” said Phil, hopefully, «I’ll find it— | and hold out its little hands to you. 
if Iean. Maybe somebody picked it up, who is| I thought perhaps Angelina would like to go 
honest,” and he hurried down the street. In| with me to see Matie’s dolly, Araminta, so I went 
front of the factory, near the sidewalk, just where | to find her. And would you believe it? She was 
grandpa had dropped it, lay an old fat wallet. | perched up on the edge of the wood-box! It’s a 
Phil caught it up with a low cry of joy. great trial to me to have her so careless and ven- 
“Ha! ha! April Fool!’ called out some boys, | turesome. I told her it was a wonder she hadn’t 
lounging near. «Well, you are a green one! broken her neck long ago. 
More’ a hundred folks have looked at that; SoTI put on my things, and wrapped Angelina 
and remembered what day it was, and wouldn’t | in my apron, and away we went to Matie’s. I was 


| glad to go this particular night, for next day was | 
the first of April, and we could think up some | 
| first-rate jokes to fool the rest of the scholars. 

| We did have fun that evening, and next morn- 
| ing, and all day at school—but the best fun of all 
| was when I got home that afternoon. I was real 
|glad to get home, anyway, for mamma and I 
| always have nice times. And she thinks of better 
|jokes than any one else for April Fool, and I can | 
always fool her once or twice, too; and then she 
and I fool papa. 

But that afternoon she wasn't looking out of the 
window for me at all, and I thought maybe she 
had a bad headache, for that is about all that ever 
keeps her from looking out for me and for papa. 
And sure enough, I found her in her own room | 
on the bed. And I ran and kissed her, and asked 
her if her head felt very bad, and she smiled and | 
hugged me and said not very, but would I please | 
! look for her handkerchief, for she thought she had | 
lost it under the blankets. So I went tolook and— | 
Oh my! I found the sweetest, loveliest April Fool | 
joke any one ever thought of! Just the dearest, | 


| cunningest, really, truly, baby brother! 











Providence in it, after all. There may not be any | 
And Phil kissed his grandmother, and ran | 


plenty of fun, but whether his jokes were success- | 
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| Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. A part of space enclosed by boundary lines; 
2. A panting breath that does for life entreat; 
3. A perfume wafted by the clustering vines; 
4. A Hebvew—by his name a sheaf of wheat; 
5. The pet and plaything of each little maid; 
5. A nickname—of her brother it may be; 

- A mocking answer that will still evade; 

8. A dainty food that’s brought from o’er the sea; 
9. Of every faithful dog the final end. 

Now, if to you the acrostic’s law is clear, 

I think that you will find with ease, my friend, 
My primals make my Jinals once a year. 


A. M. P. 
2. 


ALGEBRAIC ANAGRAM. 


Write the following problem in such a way that it 
will form a common name: 


exizizcAxwm xz 2. 





H. A. G. 


HOUR-GLASSES. 


1. 2. 
cee ee * * * * 

* * * * 

* * 

t& * * * * 
t kk * * eK KF 


1. Hour-Glass. 


Across; Waste mat- 
ter; an animal; a con. 
sonant; part of a har. 
ness; fine fabrics. 

Centre, down: The 
month of showers. 

Diagonals: Sweet 
cakes and plants. 

2. Hour-Glass. 
Across ; Bears through 
a fluid; passionate; a 
vowel; sick; a tribe or 
race. 

Centre, down: “Peo 
ple out of mind.” 

Diagonals; Entire 
and an austere person. 

Connect the centrals 
of each hour-glass, and 
find persons quite a- 
bundant at this season. 

CYRIL DEANE. 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 

All the lines in each 
division rhyme. The 
omitted words are all 
formed from the ten 
letters omitted in the 
last line. 

Said a gay little maid, 
whose name was 
*e*K *, 

‘Come, boys and girls, 
Ill give you a 
poser. 

“T never have travelled like Marco 
Ke 


> 
Yet I know a maiden can sing a * * * *; 
“She’s fickle and false, but she’s bright 
and **e* *. 
Her breath is as sweet as the balmy 
* Ks 


> 
The wild beast loves her, and leaves his 
** KK: 


3 
The birds, when she’s present, begin to 
kK, 


“The cocks crow loud, as their wings 
they xk a 
The trees wake up from their wintry 


nap 
When they feel on their bark her gentle 
*** 


And flows through each twig and 
branchlet the * * *, 


“She wakens the streamlets and tiny 
kKeKE* *; 

The rivers grow deep, for their channels 
she * * * * +, 

And yet she’s the author of many 
KKK, 


“Our clothes she can * * * * *, 
As if spattered with * * *; 
And our plans she can * * * *; 
Our tempers can * * * *; 
Yet she irrigates * * * *, 
“And of that you have * * * * *, 
For she standeth * * * * * 
And splasheth the * * * *, 
“They say far above the clouds she can * * * *, 
And she uses the sky for her kitchen * * * * *; 
“And I think this is true without any * * * *; 
Now you never need laugh and begin to * * * *; 
Methought I just heard her upset her * * * *. 
“Tf the water should * * * * *, 
And run over her * * * *, 
“T am happy to hope 
That she uses no * * * *, 
“Now tell me the name of this maid, dear * * *, 
Unless you’re as green as a Norway * * *, 
“T know you can guess it more easily * * * 
Than you can buy stocks, though much below * * *, 
“*Tis Miss April,—she’s coming to visit your schools; 
Beware! for she makes boys and girls * * * * * 
Sees Ss LILIAN PAYSON. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 2 3.4 5 a 
1. Mid Lent Moth e ring Sun day. 


Custom — Mothering. 
Name of day — Mothering Sunday. 
Date — Mid Lent. 
2. Onpsaets = 
RAMADAN 
Tren Trev «6 
PA THE Ws ¥ 
s TO RAGE 
JUBILEE 
NA RWHAL 


~ 


1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6,7, Calhoun.—8, 9, 10,4, 11, 12, 13, Raphael 
3. QO, 80, sol, solo, cools, school. : 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly, The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 

heck, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Di ti —Re I that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when asubscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


HAY-FEVER. 


“What are the causes, nature, prevention and cure 
of hay-fever? What places are exempt from it? 
What are the lutest opinions of the medical profes- 
sion respecting this disease?” 

The most recent opinion is that it is a neurosis, or 
an affection of the nerves, a peculiar susceptibility 
of certain nerves, terminating in the mucous mem- 
brane, to irritation from the pollen of various plants. 

It is only about seventy years since it was first 
described under the name of summer catarrh. It 
prevails much more extensively in some countries 
than in others, being twice as common in England 
as elsewhere, and much less common at the South 
and in Canada than in our Northern States. It is a 
rare disease west of the Mississippi. 

Its seat is the mucous membrane of the nostrils, 
eyes, pharynx, larynx and bronchial tubes. It some- 
times assumes an asthmatic form, and hence has 
been called hay-asthma. The susceptibility to it is 
often inherited. 

Although it is caused by pollen, yet the inhabitants 
of rural districts are less liable to it than visitors 
from the city. In this respect it is like other dis- 
eases. Yellow-fever, for instance, is most likely to 
attack those who come from abroad into the in- 
fected locality. 

It is called hay-fever, but the pollen of many dif- 
ferent plants may give rise to it. It prevails from 
May to August. All patients are not susceptible to 
the pollen of the same plant. That of the grasses is 
perhaps the most potent. June is most prolific of 
pollen-grains. Eight hundred a day have been col- 
lected on a glass less than half an inch square. 
Rains often wash the atmosphere nearly clear of 
them. 

To be sure of escaping the annual attack, one 
must remove to a region at a distance from the 
offending vegetation, say to the White Mountains in 
New Hampshire, Mt. Mansfield in Vermont, the 
Adirondacks in New York, to extended grazing re- 
gions, tu the seaside where the prevailing wind is 
from the ocean, or to densely inhabited cities, with 
few parks and open spaces. Respirators are a help. 

The general system needs to be fortified, say by 
shower-baths and tonic medicines, and the local 
irritation should be allayed under the advice of a 
physician. Each attack increases the susceptibility, 
and frequently recurring attacks may lead to deaf- 
ness, as the Eustachian tube generally shares in the 
irritation. 

—___~>————_——_- 


CHIMPANZEES AND DOLL. 


The keeper of the chimpanzees at the Philadelphia 
Zoblogical Garden one day placed a doll on the floor 
of their cage, and left it leaning against the wall. 
It was clad in a red dress, that at once attracted the 
attention of the chimpanzees. 

At first, says one who observed the incident, they 
stood at a respectful distance and “hoo-hoed” at it. 
Then they began to stamp on the floor to scare it 
away. Finding this unavailing, the big one dashed 
up to within a foot or two of the passive baby, 
stamping and chattering; but the strange object did 
not budge, and she turned and fled in terror. 

The little chimpanzee was not to be outdone, 
although she, too, was evidently afraid of the 
stranger. She took up her blanket and held it 
before her while she approached, but she did not go 
far. 

After a short time the big one’s courage increased 
so that, picking up a long straw, she went near and 
tickled the new-comer under the chin. The end of 
the straw was examined and smelt of by the two 
animals. Finding nothing very formidable about it, 
they grew courageous enough to venture up and 
touch the doll. 

This was a great test of their valor, and as if 
frightened at their own temerity, they scampered to 
the topof their cage, and could not be induced to 
come down again for some time. At length, curiosity 
got the better of fear and they returned to the 
inspection, which this time was mainly confined to 
sitting in front of the doll and making faces at it. 





the big chimpanzee dragged it by the hem of its 
garment to the box in which the two are accustomed 
to sleep. They placed it inside, and at once executed 
a war-dance on top. The little one then pulled the 
figure out, and sitting on the floor, held it in her 
arms as if it were her baby. The other snatched the 
doll away and deliberately sat upon its head. 
Between them the chimpanzees tore the dress to 
shreds. Next they dragged the body about the cuge, 
up the tree and on to the cross-beam, and then threw 
it to the ground, and finished the game by adorning 
themselves with bits of the bright red dress. 


—_— —@—____——- 
NATURAL TIME-KEEPERS. 


Clocks and watches are still rare among the people 
of Madagascar. Time is marked either by the more 
regular incidents of daily life, or by the points 
reached by the sun’s rays in different parts of the 
house through the day, a method which reminds one 
of the dial in use among the Greeks and Romans. 
The other method has all the charm of the Shep- 
herd’s Calendars. 

According to these, the progress of the year was 
marked by the appearance or the disappearance of 
birds and blossoms. The following is given as the 
order of the day in Madagascar : 


Daybreak . about 6 in the morning. 
Thedewisdry . ° ~ Ff ” 
Feed cattle. ° ° e. % bd 
Sunshine on the roof . > 3 ™ 
The dayis wideopen . “ 10 po 
Sun at doorste ° . “ 11 ° 
Sun over the ridge “« 2 . 


Sun shines in the door » 3 


in the afternoon. 
Sun shines on rice mortar “ 2 ” 
“ 


Sun on east wall . ° 4 e 
Collect cattle . ° ° = € ou 
The redsun . ° ° « 65.30 pe 
Sunset . ° ° ° “a 6 ped 
Cook rice ° e ° -~ 7 ps 
Eat rice . ° ° ° . % “ 
Gun-fire at the capitol. “ 9 = 
People liedown . - * 10 pa 
Midnight - 4 . “ss * 
Frog croaking ° - © 3 inthe morning. 
Cock crowing . . ° * =63.30 ” 
Seen the color of cattle « §.30 ° 
The east is light “« 6.45 ” 
aenaaiiinain 
EMPHATIC. 


Literature is full of poetic declarations of love, 
but sometimes the ring of truest feeling is to be 
found rather in real life. Jennie and Jim are twins, 
and inseparable companions. They walk to and 
from school together, they play together, and pore 
over the same lessons at night. Both rejoice in this 
close companionship, and neither dreams-of forsak- 
ing it for newer ties. 


“Come, Jim, come along with us,” called one of 
the boys, as they issued from school on a snowy 
afternoon. “Don’t hang round there waiting for 
Jennie. She can take care of herself.” 

“Perhaps she can,” said Jim, stoutly, “but she 
sha’nt, as long as I’ve got an umbrella and she 
hasn’t.” 

“Then leave it for her and come along with us. 
I’d be ashamed to go round with a girl under an 
umbrella!” 

“T say, Jim,” said another, “I should think you’d 
get aw | tired of that sister of yours!” 

Jim had been growing more and more crimson. 
He seemed to consider whether he should resort to 
words or blows. 

“T tell you what, fellows,” he burst forth, at length, 
“I’m not tired of her, and I shouldn’t be if the days 
were twice as long, and there were two of her 
instead of one!” 

Surely, no declaration could have been more 
effective. 

a 
APPLYING A PRINCIPLE. 


Most of us understand a principle most thoroughly 
when its application is to be found in our own line 
of thought or work. 


The members of a central high school, after a 
long debate, decided that the marking system was 
injurious and unfair, and petitioned the principal to 
abolish it. 

“We know,” said the spokesman, “whether we 
have prepared our lessons or not; the record of an 
accidental miss may be misleading.” 

There was a great base-ball match impending, in 
which the whole school was intensely interested. 

“Let us try it on the ball-ground first,’’ said the 
pints “In the coming match keep no score. 

ou will know whether you play well or ill, and as 
for errors, they are often purely accidental. Why 
record them?” 

The boys withdrew without another word. They 
could appreciate the illustration. 


— a 
JEALOUS. 


All pet dogs are jealous, but some dogs, like some 
men, are more jealous than others. In the days of 
Senator D——’s bachelorhood, “Rex” had been 
devoted to his master, but after the statesman’s 
marriage, the little Skye-terrier proved fickle, and 
fell in love with Mrs. D—. 


Upon one occasion, the husband in passing his 
wife’s chair, laid his hand caressingly on her arm. 
To his surprise, the angry Rex flew at him, seized 
the senatorial trousers-leg, and hung on as if he 
would never let go. 

To his mind, the dignity and good clothes of a 
statesman evidently counted for nothing where a 
dog’s affections were involved. 


———_+—___ 
PROOF. 


It is a very sharp emergency that can catch Pat, 
even when he is ignorant and ragged. An Irishman, 
whose garments were in tatters, was brought before 
a magistrate, on the charge that he was a vagrant. 


‘*What have you to say to the charge that you have 
no visible means of support?” asked the justice. 

Pat drew from the ey of his torn coat a loaf 
of bread, the half of a dried codfish, and several 
cold potatoes. These he spread upon the stand 
before him, and coolly asked : 

“What do you think of thim, yer honor—shore, 
an’ isn’t thim visible manes of support?” 





OLDER AND WISER. 


A good appetite is a great blessing. It speaks well 
for one’s physical condition; sometimes, too, it 
sharpens one’s wits. 


“Ma,” remonstrated Charlie, “when I was at 
grandma’s she let me have two pieces of pie.” 

“Well, she ought not to have done so, Charlie,” 
said his mother. “I think two pieces of pie are too 
much for little boys. The older you grow, Charlie, 
the more wisdom you will gain.” 

Charlie was silent, but only for a moment. “Well, 
ma,” he said, “grandma is a good deal older than 


The keeper tied the doll to a swinging rope. Soon | you are.” 





| “‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’”’ preserves the teeth and hardens the gums. 
Made only by JOHN I. BROWN & SONS, Boston. [Adv. 





NERVOUS AND ACID DYSPEPSIA, 


NATURE'S REMEDY. 


Dr. Wm. A. HAMMOND, of Washington, D. C., 
Surgeon-General United States Army (retired), late 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous Sys- 
tem, University of New York: 

“T often prescribe BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
in those cases of CEREBRAL HYPERAEMIA resulting 
from over-mental work—in which the condition 
called NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA exists—and generally 
with marked benefit.” 

Dr. HARVEY L. ByrD, of Baltimore,President and 
| Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
| Children in the Baltimore Medical College: 

“BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is an admirable 
general Tonic and Restorative, increasing the 
Appetite, promoting Digestion and invigor- 
ating the general health. It is powerfull 
| Antacid, and pecially effi i in what is 
commonly known as ACID DYSPEPSIA.” 


Sold by leading Druggists. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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Do you know what will prevent 
Indigestion, Colic, Cholera Infan- 
|tum, Vomiting, or Constipation, 
‘and will make your child strong 
and healthy ? 

Is it not worth the trouble of 
writing a POSTAL CARD to 
know what other mothers have 
done and what YOU can do? 


Can you afford not to know ? 

A copy of Our Book, “THE 
CARE AND FEEDING OF IN- 
FANTS,” will be mailed to you 
FREE if you will write for it. 


Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 


(Mellin’s Food.) 

















tising medicines of this class 

















in every way. 


“ Havin 
inherited affection, I can cheerful 
complaints.” —S. E. CLarke, Druggist, 


in every household.”—L. J. 


flammatory rheumatism, being confined to my house six months. 
the sickness very much debilitated, with no appetite, and my system disordered 
I commenced using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and began to improve at 
once, gaining in strength and soon recovering my usual health. 
much in praise of this well-known medicine.’”’—Mrs. L. A. Starx, Nashua, N. H. 
“There is no remedy that gives so good satisfaction as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
I use it in my practice whenever I need an alterative. 
are first-class.”—Dr. Jas. H. Stonr, Tappan, Ohio. 
used Ayer’s re npn with great benefit, for the cure of an 
y recommend it to others suffering from similar 


The Best Blood - Purifier, 


And also the most attractive and convincing methods of adver- 


originated with Dr. J. C. Ayer 


& Co. The popular verdict proves the superiority of Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla, and numerous im- 
itations of the means of bring- 
ing it before the public prove 
that other advertisers know 2 
good thing when they see it. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


has, for more than forty years, 
been the great blood-purifier of 
the world. In using this medi- 
cine people find they get the 
worth of their money, and 
henceits wonderful popularity. 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has a well-de- 
served reputation in this locality for 
restoring to healthy, vigorous action the 
vital organs when they have become 
weakened or exhausted. I have used it 
in my family for — especially 
after the system had become depleted 
from malarial attacks. I have advised 
its use among my neighbors, and it has 
always proved invaluable.””—C. C. 
Hamiiton, Emberson, Texas. 


‘* One year ago I was taken ill with in- 
I came out of 


I cannot say too 


In fact, all your remedies 


Medina, N. Y. 


“T consider Ayer’s Roo an ponseliont remedy and would like it to be 
ENKINS, M. D., Tang, Tenn. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





Best Cough Cure, 


are always benefited and, in most 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral strengthens the vocal 
organs, allays irritation of the mucous mem- 


brane, and prevents the inroads of Consumption. In every stage of that disease, this medicine 
relieves coughing and induces refreshing rest. 


Colds, Coughs, Croup, and Sore Throat 


cases, promptly cured by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 














ways at our expense. 


the customer. 


283 Main Street, 








WE OFFER, 


To Introduce Our Pianos 
Rapidly where Unknown: 


BRANCHES: 
1516 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kohler & Chase, San Francisco, Cal., for Pacific Coast. © 





1st. To ship to reliable people anywhere in the United States 
on approval, to be returned if unsatisfactory, railway freights both 


2d. To take old instruments in exchange as part payment. 


3d. To make prices reasonable, whether for all cash down, or 
on payments arranged to meet the reasonable requirements of 


92-Page Catalogue and important information mailed free 
to any one naming the Youth’s Companion. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
181-182 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. ieee 
Cums © SOND | 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Inducements 


OFFERED FOR 
New Subscribers to “ The Companion.” 


The following Premiums are offered in addition to those found in 
our Annual List issued last October. We hope they will prove a 
sufficient inducement to our subscribers to cause further efforts at 
increasing the circulation of Turk YoutTH’s CoMPANION. 





Special Cooperation. 


When your friends have become interested in THE Yourtn’s 
CoMPANION it will be an easy matter for you to induce them to 
subscribe for it. If you have friends who do not now take THE 
CoMPANION, send us their names on a postal card. We shall take 
pleasure in mailing them sample copies of the paper, also our 
Annual Announcement and other matter which cannot fail to be of 
interest to them. We will at the same time send you printed mat- 
ter which will aid you in the work of securing new subscribers to 
THE CoMPANION. 

As an inducement for you to send us the names of five good 
families, as mentioned above, we will send you a fac-simile of the 
first issue of THe Youtu’s ComPpanrton, published in 1827, and a 
fine engraving of Nathaniel Willis, its founder. 





Conditions for Obtaining Premiums. 


The conditions for obtaining the Extra Premiums and Presents 
in Cash are the same as for obtaining Premiums found on page 
508 of our large PREMIUM LIsT. 





Costly Cifts. 


Look on the first page of our PREMIuM List issued last October, 
and notice the remarkable offers for New Subscribers. 

Offer Repeated in Part. Any subscriber who sends usa 
Club of Five New Names between November 1, 1888, and July 1, 
1889, will be given 


5 One-Subscriber Premiums, and 1 Extra Premium. 


The Extra Premium consists of any selection of goods from the 
PREMIUM List to the value of $4. 

In addition to the above, we shall also give to our subscribers who 
send us the six largest numbers of Five-Subscribers Clubs, the 


sum of 
$3,000 in Cash. 


Remember, this offer of Presents expires on the first day of 
next July. We cannot allow an Extra Premium for New Sub- 
scribers sent after that date. 





Camping-Out Stories. By C. A. stephens. 


Lynx Huntivg. Camping Out. Left on Labrador. Off 
to the Geysers. 











Four Volumes. 
Given for one new 


name. 
























MPING OUT. 
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Mr. C. A. Stephens is one of the fivorite authors among the boy readers of 
Tue Youts’s Companion. These are four of his most popular forest and shore 
stories. They contain 1,038 pages, are paper bound, and will prove most use- 
ful and entertaining companions for leisure hours. 

The four given for one new name. Price of the Set, 80cts. Postage and 
Packing, 20 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Mysterious Island. 478 pages. 


20,000 Leagues under the Sea, 
349 pages. 

Tour of the World in 80 Days. 
320 pages. 

5 Weeksina Balloon. 345 pages 


Three volumes for one new name, 
and 25 cts. additional, or 4 vols. for 
one new name, and 50 cts. additional, 
or two vols. for one new name. 

As an ingenious writer of thrilling 
adventures Jules Verne has no equal. 
He takes his reader with resistless 
force on the most improbable of jour- 
neys. Your mind is filled with 
thoughts never dreamed of before ; 
but all along the way you gather up 
from his ‘‘Wonderlands”’ thousands of 
facts in Science, Natural History and 
Geography, and so these, as all good Books ought, both entertain and in- 
struct. They are charming reading. 

We wish we had room to describe each Book fully. You must read them. For- 
merly we could only have given one volume for a subscriber, but we have now 
arranged to offer the whole four volumes of 1,492 pages, bound in cloth, for 
only one subscriber, and 50 cts. additional, or any two volumes for one sub- 
scriber. Price, 50 cts. per volume. Postage and packing, 10 cts. 
per volume, when sent as a premium or purchased. 








BOOKS! BOOKS! On pages 508 to 518, inclusive, of our October 
Premium List will be found a fine selection of Standard Books at low prices. 
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| for $5. We shall sell this one this year for only $2.75. Premium offer 


| article, full size, carefully bent, well strung with good gut in fine meshes, 





Garnet and Gold Ring, No. 301. 


Given for one new name. 


Young Lady’s and Gentleman’s Watch. 


tither given for two new names, and $1.65 additional; or for one new 

We have recently pur- chased a very large num- 
ber of the Garnet Gems used in making these 
Rings. They are all fine, perfect stones. We make | 
them up in large num- bers, and so we are able| We have had these Watches 
to offer them at a very low price. This is the | manufactured for our special use. 
most popular Ring we can offer to young ladies. | They are reliable and will give satis- 

To ascertain the size of the Ring you wish to order, place a Ring over one | faction. This is the record that has 
of these circles matching it in size, then send us the number. been made by the thousands already 
In use. 


The Watch Movements. 

They both have Quick Train 
Three-Quarter Plate Jewelled Move 
| ments, and are short winding. 
| The Cases are made from Solid 


| White Silvereen Metal, which wears 
5 cts | well, —much better than nickel- 
da plated Cases. 
In ordering, always state whethe: 
“ ‘ ‘ you wish the Lady’s or Gentleman‘s 
The Companion” Tennis Racquet, Nets. size. The cut illustrates the Lady’s 
and Balls. Companion Racquet given for one new name, and $1 | ize. The premium offer is given 
additional. 12-Thread Net, 36 feet by 3 feet, given for one new name, | te ee of either, une 
ctober, is $4. 
and 50 cts. additional. Wright & Ditson Tennis Balls, two given for | When you order either Watch as 
one new name, and 10 cts. additional. a purchase or as a premium, and send us $1 extra, we will send you either 
the Lady’s or Gentleman’s $2 Chain, which is illustrated on page 528 of the 
| Premium List. 


name, and $2.15 additional. The postage on the Watch, when sent as 


a premium, is 10 cts. 


Given for one new name. Price, $l. Postage and packing, 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Fine French Telescope, No. 1,232-12. 
Given for one new name, and 75 cts. additional. 


For twelve years this Telescope has been one of our most popular and satis- 
factory premiums. There are times when every family will have use for just 
such aninstrument. The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. 





Description. Length, when extended, 1614 inches; diameter, 114 inches. 
When closed, 6 inches. It has six lenses of the best French manufacture. 
The object lenses are Achromatic. The extension tubes are polished brass, 
while the barrel of the instrument is covered with French Morocco. 

For only one new name, and 75 cts. additional. Price, $3. Postage and 
packing, 20 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Fine French Telescope, No. 1,232-22. 
Given for five new names, and $2.50 additional. 


This Telescope has fourdraws. Length, when extended, 36 inches. Closed, 
llinches. Diameter, 2 inches. Power, 35 times. 

Given for five new names, and $2.50 additional. Price,$9. Postage 
and packing, 60 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Solid Gold Real Garnet Bracelet, No. 2,041. 


One Bracelet given for one new name, and 65 cts. additional. 





No. 2,041. 
This beautiful Bohemia Bracelet is composed of 50 fine cut and brilliant 
| Garnets, set separately on solid gold, with hinge and spring catch. If made 
Lawn Tennis has now become a National Surimer Out-door Game. Our /|in this country it would be worth many dollars. Premium offer above. 
Companion Tennis Racquet is made especially for us, and is a first-class | Price, only $2each. Postage and packing, 6 cts. additional. 


} 





25 by 18 strands, hard red-wood seared handle. Such a Racquet usually sells | 


The Solar Magic Lantern and Microscope. 


Given for two new names, and 50 cts. additional. 





above. Postage and packing, 25 cts., when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 
12-Thread Net, 36 ft. by 3 ft. Price, $1.75. Premium offer above. This valuable instrument has hitherto been very costly. 
Postage and packing, 50 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. | We now manufacture this one ourselves. Let us explain maa 
Wright & Ditson Covered Regulation Balls. Price, 90 ets. per | OW it is operated. Ist. Darken the : 
pair. Premium offer above. Postage and packing, 10 cts., when room. 2d. By means of a board ad- 
sent as a premium or purchased. | just the Magic Lantern to a window 
in such a manner that the 
. . Mirror will be on the outer 
White Mountain Ice-Cream Freezer. | side of the window, and at the 
right angle, 
to make the 
bright rays of 
| the sun shine 
| through the 
| Lenses. 

















Four-Quart Size. Given for one new name, and 60 cts. additional. | 





By this means the picture is projected onto the Screen in a most powerful 
| manner, far excelling the calcium light. By using the Microscopical attach- 
| ment, you can project small objects, such as the wing of a fly, etc., so that 
they will appear from four to six feet in diameter. This is just the instru- 
ment for schools, or for intelligent home use. 

Given for two new names, and $1 additional. Price, $3.50. It must be 
sent by express and charges paid by receiver, when sent asa 
| premium or purchased. 





_ | Hill’s Champion Steam Cooker. 


Given for one new name, and 80 cts, additional. 


Steam Cookers are a kitchen 
necessity and luxury. The best 
Cooker for the least money is the 
| one that is wanted. We here offer 
| it. Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 
writes : 

“T have had the steamless and 

This is the latest improved model. Ice-Cream Freezers are now in such | odorless Cooker in use some weeks. 
universal demand that we have arranged with the manufacturers to offer the | It is destined to make house duties, 
“White Mountain” asa premium. The four-quart size is the best for family | especially those belonging to the 
use. This is a triple-motion Freezer, easy to work, and when directions are | kitchen, much less oppressive, be- 
followed, it takes but a very few minutes to freeze the cream. Tub will not | sides giving facilities for preparing 
water-soak. Hoops and all iron parts thoroughly galvanized, to prevent rust- | food more properly than any con- 
ing; malleable iron beaters coated with pure tin; bail handle so it can be | trivance I have yet seen.” 
easily carried about. | Over 70,000 of these Steam Cook- 

Frozen Dainties. By Mrs. Lincoty. This little book contains fifty | ers are in use. With these Cookers 
receipts by this well-known author. It tells you how to make frozen pud- | no steam or odors of any kind can 
dings, frozen fruits, frozen beverages, sherbets and water ices, ice-creams, etc., | be detected, as they all pass into 
ete. We give this book with each Freezer. | the stove and go up the chimney. 

Given for one new name, and 60 cts. additional. Sent by express, | It must be sent by express, and 
and charges paid by receiver, when sent asa premium. Price, $3, | the charges paid by the receiver. 
and sent express paid when charges are not over 50 cts. If over this amount, Given for one new name, and &() 
we will refund 50 cts. of same when sent as a purchase. cts, additional. Price, $2.75. 
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A Marvellous Success. 


The Harvard Photograph Outfit. 


Given for one new name, and 40 cts. additional. 


PARTNERSHIP WITH THE SUN! Marvellous! The Sun promises Not only will the Harvard Outfit photograph land- 
to become an active partner with every boy and girl who wishes to enter the photo- scapes, buildings and out-door objects, but it will take 
graphic business. The boy or girl will furnish the apparatus, and have all the | most excellent Photographs of your friends, and interior 
profits, and “‘ Old Sol” wiil contribute his rays of light. | views. 

| If the readers of Tne Youtn’s Companion could realize 

| all that we have said concerning this superb Outfit, the 

| demand for it would equal the demand for the famous 
| Bracket Saws which we originated some years since. 

Four years ago Tue YoutH’s Companion began a series of experiments looking towards a low-priced, yet practical, | « 
Photographic Outfit,—an outfit which should be so simple in its construction that a boy ten years of age could | Pleasure and Profit. 
understand and use it. To-day we have just such an outfit. We have named it ‘“The Harvard.” Many of the owners of the Harvard Outfit have been so 

| successful that they have made various sums of money by 


| selling Photographs made with it. The pleasure of taking 
| Photographs of one’s home and friends, to be cherished and 





An Explanation. 


Seeing is Believing. 



































[This cut represents a sectional view of the 
Camera. The location of the Lens, Diaphragm 


We have at our office scores of Photographs made with this Outfit. 


We wish you could see them. They have | looked at in later years, must be great. 


and Dry Plate can be seen.] 


been sent to us from every State in the Union by the boys 
who made them. Some of them are really works of art, so 
finely are they executed. Remember, too, that they were 
made by boys who had no instruction aside from that given 
with the Outfit. 


The Card Photograph 


at the bottom of this sheet is an exact reproduction of one of 
the Photographs made with this Outfit by « boy. 


Description. 


The large cut in the centre of the page illustrates the 

Camera at three-fourths its size. It shows the Brass Lens 

) Tube and Cap. The Slide at the side of the Camera is par- 

tially withdrawn, showing where the sensitive Dry Plate 1s 

jnserted. 

The Camera is made from tin, is absolutely light-tight, and 

will not, like a wood camera, warp or crack. It is heavily 
japanned, and will take a plate 21% x 4 inches. 


The Tripod. 


A Tripod is not a necessity, because the Camera can easily 
be placed on any convenient object; yet we include Tripod 
attachments; and a boy, by cutting three sticks of the right 
length, has a good practical Tripod, as seen in the cut. 


All Necessary Chemicals, Etc. 


We include with the Camera all the necessary chemicals 
and apparatus, including six Harvard Dry Plates, Printing 
Frame, Developing Pan, and complete Lessons. 

This Outfit will therefore enable a person to make and finish 
six pictures without requiring additional chemicals or ap- 
paratus. Many persons wonder how we are able to offer so 
complete an Outfit at so low a price. 


Sample Photographs. 


We have made it possible for every interested | 
person to see a Photograph which was actually | 


us two 2-cent stamps, we will send you by mail 

such a Photograph. Remember that it was taken | 
by a boy who has had no instructions except those | 
obtained with the Outfit. 


A Variety of Work. 


These Sample Photographs were taken by boys in | 
various parts of the country. Some of them are | 
photographs of landscapes, others are views of 
buildings, others are interior scenes, while others 
are photographs of people. You will thus, if you so | 
desire, have an opportunity to see just what our | 
Harvard Outfit will do when in the hands of the 
amateur. In ordering sample, state which style of | 
picture you wish. 


A Cenerous Offer. | 


The price of this improved Outfit is only $1.75. 
Possibly at some future day you may wish to own | 
a@ larger Outfit. We make this offer. With each | 
Harvard Outfit sent out from this date we shall send 
a Rebate Card for $1.75. If at any future time you 
choose to purchase of us a $9 Outfit, the rebate 
card will be taken by us as $1.75 toward the price | 
of the Outfit. | 








[Taken by a boy with the Harvard Outfit.] 





those who obtain this Outfit, and to stimulate them to do good work, 
we make the following ten offers of Presents. These will be pre- 
taken by a boy with this Outfit. If you will send | sented to the ten boys or girls who send us the best specimens of 


Testimonials. 


“T was greatly astonished at the success I had with your 
Harvard Outfit. My friends would scarcely credit me when 
they heard the cheapness of this gem, after secing the work 
it produced.” E. R. NORTH, 

305 W. 18th St., New York City. 


“I send you by this mail a Photograph made with your 
Outfit. I think it is wonderful that such a small and 
cheap Outfit will do such splendid work.” 

CORWIN McDOWELL, Medina, Ohio. 


“T have made quite a number of Photographs with my 
Outfit. Itisasplendid Camera. My friends think my work 
is good. Iam only 12 years old. I do all the work myself.” 

GUY M. WHIPPLE, Danvers, Mass. 


“T have enjoyed my Harvard Outfit very much, and have 
had no trouble in using it. I would not part with it for $5 if 
1 could not replace it. I have more than paid for it by selling 
some of the photographs.”’ H. E. PARKER, 

Dorchester, Mass. 

If we had the room we could publish scores of testimonials 
from those who have obtained one of these Harvard Outfits. 
A very frequent expression employed in these letters is that 
they are surprised at the fine work they can do. “It went 
beyond their expectations,”’ ete. 


The Prize Winners. 


On the 10th of last January we offered Prizes for the two 
best specimens of work done with the Harvard Outfit. In 
response to this offer we received a large number of beautiful 
and artistic pictures. The judges finally awarded the Prizes 
as follows: 

Ist Prize—Effingham R. North, New York City. 

2p PRize—Martin Moe, Genoa Junction, Wis. 






To Encourage 


work, as follows, previous to Oct. 1, 1889: 


For the Ist Best Landscape. 

For the 2d Best Landscape. 

For the lst Best View of your Home. 
For the 2d Best View of your Home. 
For the Ist Best Group. 

For the 2d Best Group. 


SS 


—< > 
SS 


— 


For the 1st Best Photograph of your Mother Wy 
or Father. hy) 

For the 2d Best Photographof your Mother if f 
or Father. W)/) 


For the 1st Best Interior View. 
For the 2d Best Interior View. 


In each of the cases above named, the 
boy or girl who sendsthe First Best 
specimen of work will be presented with a 
$9 Photographic Outfit. Each one 


ews 


4 
who sends the Second Best will be given / , ih % , ia 
a ®5 Photographic Outfit. £ \ i | 
i . fi 
We give this Harvard Photographic ’ l4 ' OT aNO avn 
Outfit, complete, with all Chemicals, Dry : " 
Plates, Printing Frame, Developing Pan, : 


Sensitized Paper, Ruby Glass, ete., for only 


one new name, and 40 cts. additional. Price, complete, $1.75. Postage and packing, 40 cts., when sent 
as ap i or purchased, or it can be sent by express, not paid, which in many cases will be cheaper. 











The Improved Chicago Target Air Rifle. 


Civen for one new name. 
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- The cut illustrates a sectional view of this powerful Air Gun. The force of 
compressed air is enormous. By means of it, an immense shell has been hurled 
for a distance of over two miles. Heretofore, air rifles as powerful as the one we 
: here offer have been quite costly. 
Re all By forcing back the Plunger the Spiral Spring is compressed into a small space, 


and the rear curve of the Plunger is caught by the Trigger and holds the Spring in | 
position. The Dart or Bullet is now inserted. By pulling on the Trigger the Plunger is released, | 
and the Spring drives the Plunger forward with great power. The air in the chamber rushes through 
the small barrel of the Gun, driving the Dart before it with the speed of a bullet. 

It is a boy’s Gun, yet men and women are enchanted with it. No powder or caps. No noise. 
Not dangerous to handle. Just the thing for target practice. By its use a pergon can become a good 
shot. It is 33 inches long. The air chamber and all working parts are made of brass and steel. The stock is 
maple, nicely stained and varnished, representing rosewood. 
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The barrel has a perfect device for holding the ball tight to place, 
The Plunger or Piston is of brass, turned to fit the air chamber per- 
fectly. The Spiral Spring that drives the Plunger is of the very best of 


steel, and made especially for this purpose. This Air Rifle will throw a bullet several hundred feet, and will killa 


feathered pest at 50 feet. 
The Chicago Air Rifle, complete, consists of 1 Air Rifle, 1 Target, 1 Dart, 100 Bullets, and Directions. 


Given for only one new name. Price, $1.25. Postage and packing, 25 cts., when sent as a premium or 


purchased, or it can be sent by express, and charges paid by purchaser. 
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Camping-Out Wall Tent, Complete, No. I6. 


Given for two new names, and $4.75 additional. 
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This Tent is 7 x 9% feet in size, and is made from strong white tent drilling. 
high, and inciudes Tent Poles and Pins complete. 
Given for only two new names, and $4.75 additional. 


It is 7 feet high, with walls 3 feet 
Just the Tent for camping-out parties. Price, complete, $8. 
Price of the Tent without Poles or the Pins, $7.75. 


Common “A” Tent, complete. Given for two new names, and $1.75 additional. 

This Tent is 6 x 6 feet in size, is made of strong white drilling, and will be found amply large enough to accom- | 
modate two persons. Price, complete, $4.50. Given for two new names, and $1.75 additional. Price of Tent without 
Poles or Pins, $4.25. 





Fisherman’s Outfit and Jointed Rod. 





Given for one new name, 











The Jointed Rod given with this Outfit is finer in quality than those in our former Outfits. 
attention to the Luminous Bob. It is a complete Outfit for general brook and lake fishing, and consists of the fol- 
lowing pieces: 1 101% ft. Jointed Rod, polished ash, 3 double Brass Joints, and ringed throughout; 1 Belt Bail Box ; 
1 Furnished Line, with Pfleuger’s Luminous Bob; 1 Trout Line; 1 Coachman’s Fly; 1 Polka Fly ; 2 Trout Hooks, 
mounted with gut; 10 assorted Limerick Hooks; 2 Lead Sinkers; 1 Pfleuger’s Adjustable Luminous Bob; 1 Trolling 
Line, 50 ft.; 1 Keystone Spoon Bail for same, with nickel Spoon and 3 Fly Hooks. 

Given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 30 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


We call especial 





Association Football, No. 5, and Manual. 
Both given for one new name, and 30 cts. additional. 


This large and superior Football is especially adapted for this popular field sport. 
ference, and is made throughout with cemented and reinforced seams. 


It is 27 inches in cireum- 





We give with each Football an Official Manual, containing Referee’s Duties, Score Sheet, Field Chart and Foot- 
ball Rules, as authorized and adopted by the American Intercollegiate Association. 
The Football and Manual are hoth given for one rew name, and 30 cts. additional The regular price of the Ball 


and Manual is $2.25. Our price is only $150. Postage and packing, 20 cts. additional, when sent as 
a premium or purchased. 





Woven Hammocks, Nos. C and A. 


Hammocks have become a necessity with all classes of people. It is only a question of the best for the least 
amount of money. From year to year improvements have been made in these, until they are now the embodiment 
of luxury and comfort. 
































The Hammocks, Nos. € and A, are the ones we offer for the season of 1889. 
softest to lie upon, and the best made Hammocks that we have ever seen. 

Hammock, No. C, is made of 4-ply peerless warp, and contains 500 ends, with 12 strengthening bands and 
5-ply filling. Length, 11 feet. 1t is warranted to sustain 400 pounds, steady pressure. 

It is given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 30 cts., when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 

Hammock, No. A. This Hammock is hand-made from 4-ply No. 4 prize cotton yarn. 
strings of 60-thread cord and 134 inch D ring. 
feet long. 

Given for one new name, and 50 cts additional. Price, $2. 
paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 

These Hammocks we are offering on very special terms. Hammocks like No. C usually sell for $1.50, and No. A 


They are the strongest, the 


Tt has 24 suspension 
It is warranted to sustain 1,000 pounds, steady pressure. It is 13 


It must be sent by express, and charges 


| in winter, two dramatic points in the old tragedies 





is as good a Hammock as is made, and usually sells for $3 or $3.50. 











For the Companion. 
THE FOREST BLACKSMITH. 


When I first heard old Ephraim, the pedler of | 
watches, say, ‘“‘Boys, I can tell you a story a great 
deal stranger than that, and you won’t know any 
more when I’ve got through than when I began,” my 
curiosity was greatly excited. By ‘“‘that’’ he referred 
to the old story of Gotfe, the regicide, and the ap- 
pearance of the so-called Angel of Deliverance at the 
attack on Hadley, Mass., during the Indian War. 
That was old Ephraim’s favorite story. It embraced 
the incidents of the Judge’s cave, the stone cellar at | 
Guilford, the secret chamber at Hadley, and the 
appearance and vanishing of the white stranger 
during the old battle; no story heretofore had ever 
held me like “that.” 

The itinerant story-tellers, such as lived in old 
colony times, are gone, like the minstrels of the 
days of the old English barons. A quaint class of 
people they were, these old New England story- 
tellers,—the pack pedlers, the tin pedlers, the tinkers, 
the wandering revival preachers, the huskers and 
the fortune-tellers. The bread-cart man must be 
numbered among them; he carried the gossip of the 
town from house to house on Saturdays, usually 
with an old horse and red cart, and a jingle, jingle, 
jingle of bells. The old lady who earned her living 
by going visiting, and the travelling dress-maker, 





| whose tongue was as pointed as her needles, be- 


longed to the same class. 

They are all gone, but I think that no better | 
stories were ever told than were those by the old- 
time entertainers as they sat before the great logs of 
the grand colonial fireplaces. They were often | 
colored, it is true, by superstition, for the travelling 
tradesmen were a superstitious race, who feared the 
unseen more than the seen, but even the marvels of | 
ghost-lore had a spiritual meaning, and illustrated | 
goodness and peace, and the terror of evil, and there 
was the substance and philosophy of truth under- | 
lying them all. | 

It was the habit of most of these wandering story- 
tellers to remain over night at the farm-houses on 
their way. This habit enabled them not only to 
relate stories, but to collect them, and their best | 
stories grew by repetition. 

My youth was spent in an old colonial house at 
Warren, R. I., near Swansea, Mass., in view of 
Mount Hope, and amid the scenes of the early 
tragedies of the Indian War. ‘The Baptist and 
Quaker founders of Rhode Island came to these 
plantations, and the exiles from Boston during the | 
period of persecution and the witchcraft delusion. I 
have been a reader of stories for many years, but I 
still retain a vivid memory of the strong and subtle 
fascination of the old colonial fireside tale. 

There was an old pedler by the name of Ephraim 
Pool, whose wonder stories I distinctly recall. He 
lived in Guilford, Conn., and was accustomed to 
wander through the Connecticut River Valley in 
summer, and through Providence, and thence by 
Bristol Ferry to Newport in winter. He was conse- 
quently at Hadley, Mass., during one part of the 
year, and at the old towns of the Mount Hope lands 


of the Indian War. | 

He sold watches and snuff-boxes, and cleaned and | 
repaired clocks. He used to be called the Clock | 
Doctor. He was an habitual snuff-taker, and used to 
pass the snuff-box often during the telling of a story. 

I can see him now; “Here I am!” he used to say. 
“Come to set your clock all right again. The time 
will come when you won’t see old Ephraim any 
more,—and time will go on just the same after old 
Ephraim Pool has ceased to travel,—yes, time will 
go on, but I don’t believe clocks will ever go on half 
so well again,—have a pinch of snuff?” 

To new listeners, the unexpected end of these 
customary introductory and very solemn words 
seemed very odd and comical. The snuff-box was 
old Ephraim’s inseparable companion, and he punc- 
tuated with it all that he had to say. 

We used to light two candles instead of one when 
old Ephraim came, to set a row of apples to roast 
before the fire on the great brick hearth, to sit down 
on the red settle, and ask the genial and much- 
travelled snuff-taker for stories. 

His story that had the greatest interest for us was 
the attack of the Indians on Hadley, Mass.,in the 
valley of the Connecticut during King Philip’s War, 
and the sudden appearance and disappearance of a 
so-called Angel of Deliverance. 

The story in its historical relations is well known: 
It fascinated Sir Walter Scott, who tells it vividly in 
the “Peveril of the Peak.” It charmed Southey 
also, for it is highly poetic and spiritual in its sug- 
gestions, and the busy singer of Grasmere and 
Windermere had planned along poem upon it, when 
his mind failed. It is at once one of the most thrill- 
ing and remarkable tales of American folk-lore. 

I well recall how old Ephraim used to tell it,— 
before the great fire, with his handkerchief spread 
over his knee. 

“Tam not so young as I was,” he would begin; 
“my beard grows a little whiter, just a little, every 
year, and I set the clocks a little nearer the time,— 
the time for all of us. (Have a pinch of snuff ?) 
Yes, well, as I was saying, I shan’t be about here 
many more winters, so I shall have to please you 
this time, and I like to tell that old story right here, 
where the old Indian War began. But, boys, I can 
tell you a story a great deal stranger than that, and | 
you won’t know any more when I’ve got through | 
than when I began. But first let me tell you the | 
story of old Hadley. 

‘Hadley, at the time of my story, was a little 
village in the woods. It was a Sabbath day in early | 
fall, when it all happened, and the people had | 





| followed him. 


| stranger was gone. 
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gathered in the church. Old Nehemiah Solsgrace 
had just begun to pray when a woman rushed into 
the church, with wild eyes and hair streaming, with- 
out bonnet or shawl, and shrieked, ‘The Indians! the 
Indians!’ just like that. (Havexa pinch of snuff ?) 
The prayer stopped, and all started up. In the 
silence there was heard a ery in the distance that 
would have pierced your soul. 
whoop. 

“The men seized their guns, for men went armed 
everywhere that doleful year, even to church. They 
rushed out-doors, and heard another wild cry, nearer 
now, and more fierce and defiant. What should they 
do? 


It was the war- 


“In the midst of the confusion appeared a wonder 
such as had never been known in New England 
before. There came stalking into the streets, from 
what place no one knew, but many believed from 
another world, a tall man like one of the old patri- 
archs. Noone among the defenders, so far as known, 
had ever seen him before. His garments were of 
skins; he carried a sword which he flourished aloft 
(just like this) ; his hair was long and gray, his 
beard white and flowing, and ‘he had the air of a 
leader of armies. 

“He shouted, and his voice seemed to fill the 
village,—* Behold in me the captain of Israel. Follow 
me.’ The people were awe-struck, but the men 
Out of the town went the white 
stranger, making a semi-circle around the Indian 
warriors, unseen by them, and soon appeared behind 
the enemy, to their surprise and terror. The Indians, 
thinking they had a foe both before and behind 
them, fled in confusion. 

“The white stranger returned to the village, fol- 
lowed by the men. ‘Bring mea cup of water,’ he 
said, ‘and let us offer thanks for this great victory 
to God Who sent me to be the Angel of Deliverance.’ 

“All knelt down. He prayed in trumpet tones; it 
was a thanksgiving of such thrilling and lofty lan- 
guage as the people never had heard before. It 
ended with, ‘Be still.” There was a deep silence, 
and when, one by one, they looked up, the white 
(Have a pinch of snuff ?)” 

We usually spent an hour or more in asking ques- 
tions to clear up this temarkable recital. Uncle 
Ephraim then would slowly tell us that the white 
stranger for many years was believed to be an Angel 
of Deliverance sent from another world; but he 


| really was Major-General Goffe, one of the judges 


who had condemned to death Charles I., and who 
sought refuge in America, and was hidden in differ- 
ent places, once ina cave on the top of a hill near 
New Haven, once ina stone cellar at Guilford, and 
finally, for many years, in a secret chamber in 
Hadley, Mass., where he was when the Indians fell 
upon the place. 

“But the other story?”? we asked, eagerly. 

“It was something like this, only a great deal more 
strange,” he said. ‘There were all kinds of strange 
things that happened and were expected to happen 
in old colony times, when people were fleeing from 
kings and parliaments and persecutions, but this 
took place not more than thirty years ago. I never 


| tell the story of Goffe without thinking of the other, 


for there is a likeness between the two, as you shall 
see. 
“I was a young man when it happened, but the 


scenes are all as vivid as daylight in my mind still. 


The old Mount Holyoke Female Seminary was a 
power then, under Mary Lyon, of blessed memory. 
I used to stop at several farm-houses in Holyoke. In 
one of my journeyings I was surprised to find not 
far from the village, in the woods, a new blacksmith 
shop and a small cottage. 

““*Who lives there?’ I asked of a farmer by the 
way. 

***A stranger,’ said he. 
Blacksmith.’ 

“Seeing my curiosity, he continued, ‘Name is 
Ainsley. Came here kind’a mysterious like. People 
don’t know much about him. He isn’t very handy.’ 
The last remark was meant to imply a lack of expe- 
rience or skill in his work. 

“The shop was merely a covered frame and forge. 
The cottage was small, and seemed to consist of two 
rooms. In the doorway stood a woman with white 
hair and a handkerchief crossed on her breast. Her 
face fixed itself on my mind like a picture,—I can 
see it now. It was a quiet face, full of trouble. 
You may not understand that, but it was so. It wasa 
beautiful face, that seemed to hide a weary, sad 
heart. 

“The next summer as I was coming up the valley, 
and travelling along the old Holyoke road, a storm 
overtook me one afternoon near the Forest Black- 
smith’s. The clouds darkened and settled down 
upon the mountains, and a heavy rain, mingled with 
hail, began to fall. I hurried along to the black- 
smith’s shop, found the man there, and sat down by 
the fireless forge. 

**You will allow me to rest until the storm is 


‘They call him the Forest 


| over?’ said I to the man, who was not at work. 


«Certainly, friend, certainly. You are quite wel- 
come; make yourself at home. It will all be over in 
an hour. Go into the house, if you like.’ 

“The gentlemanly mildness of his tone and polite- 
ness of manner surprised me. It seemed strange 
amid such rude and simple belongings. I accepted 
his invitation, hoping to sell something to the 
woman, and went into the house. : 

“The woman with white hair received me very 
politely, but cautiously. She moved back and sat 
down in a great arm-chair, the only comfortable 
article of furniture in the room. 

“The chair has a stuffed leather cushion. I no- 
ticed that she did not leave the chair during my 
stay, which lasted two hours. As I rose to go, I 
noticed again the heavy stuffed leather cushion. 

“Another year passed, and I came to the black- 
smith’s shop again, one day, just at nightfall, early 
in September. The golden-rods were blooming about 
the door, and flocks of birds were gathering for 
migrations. The low sun blazed behind the reddened 
trees, the sunbeams gleaming here and there among 
the branches and twigs. I hailed the Blacksmith 
Ainsley, and asked him if he would keep me over 
night. 

*“*T wish I had better accommodations,’ he said. 


| ‘I like to oblige a stranger, but I am not situated 


now as I wish I were. Ask wife.’ 
“T went to the door. The white-haired woman 
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opened it with a questioning look, moved back to 
the same arm-chair, sat down, and offered me a rude 


seat. I repeated the question that I had asked the | 


blacksmith. 

“*Heaven forbid that I should not offer hospi- 
tality,’ she said. ‘But we have only two rooms, this 
and the other, and only two beds, here and yonder. 
Couldn’t you go further? It hurts me to say it, I 
never in my life turned away a stranger when I could 
help it.’ 

**T will give you little trouble,’ said I. ‘I am very 
tired. Just let me lie down on the bed in the other 
room and give me a bit for breakfast, and I will pay 
you handsomely.’ 

“It is not the pay about which Iam thinking,’ 
said she. 

“I knew that. Her eye moistened, and her lip 
quivered. 

** Well, you may stay,’ said she. ‘It is not like me 
to say no.’ She then became silent. 

“The sun set. Shadows fell across the way. The 
old blacksmith came in and lighted a tallow candle. 
It was dry weather, and the blacksmith was speak- 


ing of the effects of the drought on the crops and | 
cattle, when there was a sudden sound of horse’s | 


feet at the door. 

«Some one come to get shod,’ said the blacksmith. 
The expression is not to be taken as 
it runs, but it was a common one. 

**He opened the door. I can see him 
now. What a change came over him! 
His face turned pale, and an expres- 
sion passed over it of utter helpless- 
ness and hopelessness, as though life 
had been stricken from his soul. 

“His wife started up, and then she 
sank back into the chair again with 
an expression of intense anxiety and 
terror. 

“The stranger came stalking in with- 
out any invitation. He was a man 
with a hard, determined face. He held 
his whip in his hand, and looked 
around. 

“*What brings you here?’ said the 
blacksmith. 

“*T must pass the night here,’ said = - 
the man. ‘I have travelled far, and 
have business here. I wish you would 
care for my horse!’ a 

* ‘But, stranger, I cannot accommo- 
date you,’ said the blacksmith. ‘I have 
but one spare room, and that we have 
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the occupants had been, or why or whither they had | 
gone. I have asked myself a thousand times: 

“What was in the leather cushion? 

“Were the forest blacksmith and his old wife 
honest people? 

‘““Who was the mysterious stranger? Why did he 
come ? 

“You know as well as I do, boys. (Now I will 
have another pinch of snuff.) People do not vanish | 
now as they used to do; times have changed. As I 
told you ’twould be, you don’t know any more now | 
than when I began.” 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 





+r 
For the Companion. 


THE CRUISE OF LA LIBERDAD. | 


On Thursday, December 27th, there was great | 
excitement when the tiny three-masted vessel, La | 
Liberdad, anchored at the wharf in Washington, | 
after a voyage of seven thousand miles, the most | 
astonishing cruise reported at the Capital since the | 


to record than now and then a rather uncomfortable 

proximity to a whale twice as long as herself. 
Through the Antilles to the Florida Straits, up our 

coast to Wilmington, North Carolina, was a delight- 


| ful sail. Here Captain Slocum essayed the inland 


route through the canal, supposed to draw only a 
few inches of water. An old hunter, whose father 
had helped to dig the ditch said, “You mought and 
then agin you moughtn’t git through.” With great 


| care La Liberdad cleared the canal, and made fast in 


Norfolk, where, as well as in Wilmington, the 
authorities paid her great respect. 

The next day the party sailed up the Potomac in a 
craft nearly as primitive as the one in which John 
Smith ascended the same river in 1608, after an 
experience more varied than falls to the lot of most 
shipmasters, and with a substantial claim for dam- 
ages against the South American officers who had 
caused him so much loss. 

ee 


For the Companion, 
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Savannah came steaming up the river in 1819. 

La Liberdad is a dainty little craft, thirty-five feet 
| long, seven and one-half feet broad, and three feet 
; deep. Her crew consists of Joshua Slocum, master 


| DOWN THE LADDER. 


| If any simple and undistinguished person among 
| us tells us that he is descended from a royal or a 
| noble family, we are prone to smile at his vanity. 
: We think that he has probably been 

imposed upon by one of those sham 








genealogical charts which may be pur- 
chased for a few shillings in London, 
and we reproach him for making a 
claim which signifies nothing in a 
country where true hearts should be, 
even though they are not, “more than 
coronets, and simple faith than Nor- 
man blood.” 

But some very humble persons are 
undoubtedly able to trace their origin 
to historic sources, and, followed by 
misfortune, some of the greatest fami- 
2 lies of England have dropped from the 

—f blaze of glory around the throne into 
the obscure byways of poverty and 
a labor. 

What race in Europe, says Sir Ber- 
nard Burke, ever surpassed in royal 
position, personal achievement and 
romantic adventure, the Plantagenets, 
who were no less renowned in the 
- cabinet than in the field? But one of 
their descendants became a cobbler in 








promised to this man who is sitting 
here.’ 

“*Can you give me a bit to eat?’ he asked, turning 
to the woman.: She did not move. 

“*Get the stranger something,’ she said to her 
husband. The man looked at her rudely. 

**Are you lame, that you do not rise and accom- 
modate me yourself?’ 

“The old woman made no reply. 

“*Here, husband, you are perhaps tired, sit down 
here, and I will wait upon the stranger.” The black- 
smith sat down in the arm-chair. 

“**It would be better courtesy, I’m thinking, if you 
were to offer me that chair, tired as Iam. Perhaps 
you do not know that I am an officer of the law,’ 
said the man, brutally. 

“The woman set the table. I could see that her 
hands trembled as she handled her dishes. 

* ‘Supper is ready,’ said she, at last. 

“She passed to the arm-chair, which her husband 
offered her. 

“*Do you not usually have grace before meat?’ 
said he. 


“*Yes,’ said the old woman. ‘Are you a godly | 


man?’ There was a hopeful tone in her voice. 

“*T want you to say grace,’ said the stranger to 
the blacksmith. 

“The blacksmith rose. ‘Kneel,’ said the stranger, 
‘and you, too,’ turning to the woman. We all knelt 
down. 

“The old blacksmith’s voice began to offer thanks 
in a tremulous way, but it grew firm. Suddenly the 
light was blown out. The stranger started up, and 
walked about heavily in the dark. What did it 
mean? 

*T will get a light in a minute,’ said the old man, 
and then went on to finish the prayer, showing in 
this a reverent sincerity that has always been a 
mystery to me. At length he rose from his knees, 
and stumbled about for a light. 

“The old woman sank back into the chair. As she 
did so she uttered such a cry of distress, ending with 
the words, ‘It is gone, William, it is gone!’ 

“What? 

“When the lamp was lighted, the stranger had 
left the room. The chair was there, but the cushion 
was gone. The woman wailed helplessly, ‘Oh! oh! 
after all these years.’ She knelt down by the chair 
and cried like a child. 

“*It is all over,’ said the old man. ‘Don’t cry, 
there’s another world, Amy.’ 

“TI turned from this pitiable scene to look for my 
pack. It was where I had placed it. There were 
sobs from the woman, and intervals of silence for 
an hour. I then went to bed, having first put my 
pack under the bedclothes at my feet. I was tired, 
but did not fall asleep until towards morning. 

“When I awoke, it was broad day. The sun had 


risen, and the tinged leaves of the forest were glim- | 


mering in the light, warm wind. How beautiful 
everything looked through the little window! I 
rose, dressed, pulled my pack from the bed, and then 
went out to the other room. No one was there. 
The table still was set as on the evening before, with 
the food upon it. The great chair was there, without 
its cushion. There was no fire. 

“TIT opened the outer door. The shop was empty, 
there was a dead silence everywhere, except the call 
of the jays in the walnut-trees. 

“I started towards the village, but stopped to 
repair a clock and take breakfast at a farm-house. 
At the village I examined my pack, when another 
mystery appeared—I found that my watches were 
gone. 

“T summoned a sheriff, and went back. The house 
was empty; everything remained as I had left it in 
the morning. 

“The next year I came again to the place. It was 
deserted, as when I last sawit, No one knew who 


and owner, his wife, and his two sons, nineteen and 
eight years old, respectively. In this frail shell the 
Slocum family set sail from Paranagua, Brazil, 
June 24, 1888, and the following narrative explains 
why and how they happened to be there. 

In December, 1886, the bark Aquidneck, of Balti- 
more, with Joshua Slocum as commander and pro- 
prietor sailed from Rosario in the Argentine Republic 
for Rio Janeiro. There was cholera in the La Plata 
at the time, so the quarantine papers of the vessel 
ordered her to Ilha Grande, quarantine station of 
Rio, sixty-eight miles away, where she was to dis- 
charge her cargo into a vessel which was to be sent 
from Rio for that purpose. 

The Aquidneck arrived at Ilha Grande, January 
7, 1887, with all her crew in good health. After 
| remaining absolutely neglected a day and a half, 
Captain Slocum was at last told that he could not 
disembark his cargo, and would not be allowed to 
stay at Ilha Grande, nor to enter any Brazilian port. 
Owing to a terrible scourge of cholera on the La 
| Plata, the order had come directing that no more 
| vessels from that region would be allowed to enter 
| the harbor at Ilha Grande. 

Captain Slocum in his distress begged for fresh 
provisions, or at least that he might be allowed to 
wait outside the shipping until a telegram could be 
sent to the American consul at Rio. But these pleas 
for alittle humanity were refused, and he was told 
that if he did not leave at once he would be fired 
upon by the guardship. 

The Aquidneck returned to Rosario, and found 
that the cholera had disappeared, so she returned to 
Rio. Upon this return trip a conspiracy was made 
to assassinate Captain Slocum, and he saved his life 
only by killing two of the mutineers. The captain 
was arrested by the authorities of Antonina and 
placed on parole, and the Aquidneck proceeded to 
Montevideo in charge of his son, a lad of eighteen, at 
which port she arrived August 29, 1887. Slocum was 


15th. The Aquidneck started again for Paranagua, 
but small-pox broke out among her crew. 

One after another succumbed to the merciless 
scourge, until only four men were left to work the 
ship. Three times did Slocum attempt to land for 
help, but our flag is not honored in that region, and 
he was driven from every port he entered. 

Even at Flores Island, the quarantine station of 
Uruguay, he was driven off. After many fruitless 
attempts to obtain assistance, he succeeded in sig- 

nalling the British telegraph tender, which informed 
| the authorities of his terrible condition. 
| After shipping a new crew, the Aquidneck again 
| turned her prow toward home, but she was stranded 
| near Paranagua, and became a total wreck January 
20, 1888. 

Now what was to be done? Having the sailor’s 
superstition concerning the bad luck of the old hull, 
Captain Slocum declined to use her ill-starred tim- 
bers to build his little vessel. The indomitable 
skipper, aided by his two boys and Mrs. Slocum as 
sail-maker and general house-keeper, constructed the 
jaunty five-ton vessel now fastened to the Sixth 
Street wharf, of the best Brazilian cedar sawed out 
with tools saved from the wreck, and such as he 
could borrow from the people around him. 

The first experience of La Liberdad from Parana- 
gua to Santos was rough and new. From the latter 
place to Rio she was towed by a friendly ship, and 
here she received her papers and her name. From 
Rio to Victoria, Bahia and Pernambuco the Slocums 
had a pleasant voyage, being received with much 
kindness and enthusiasm at each place. 

From Pernambuco to Martinique La Liberdad 
made a dead run along the entire Spanish Main in 
nineteen days, having no more thrilling adventures 








honorably acquitted, and reached his ship September | 


ered in the sexton of a London church, 
a strange descent, adds Sir Bernard, 
from the sword and sceptre to the spade and pick- 
axe. 
Among the descendants of Edward the First were 
a butcher and the keeper of the turnpike gate at 
| Cooper’s Bank, near Dudley. 
| The family of Oliver Cromwell also suffered great 
| reverses. Coming into prominence in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, that king gave them liberally of 
| the estates which he took from the monasteries, and 
one of them was called from his opulence ‘the 
| golden knight.” But there was a split in the family 
when the Civil War broke out, one side espousing 
| the royal cause, in which it lost all its wealth, while 
the other was represented by the great Oliver, the 
| Lord Protector. 

After Oliver Cromwell’s death he was succeeded 
by his son, who abdicated and ended his days in 
| privacy and retirement, ‘‘a little and very neat old 
| man,” who had neither the ambition nor the capacity 

to govern. The littleness of his disposition seemed 
| to have been transmitted to his descendants, and the 
| great-grandson of the Lord Protector of England 
| became a grocer on Snow Hill, London. 

| Inthe female line the family sank into a yet deeper 
| obscurity. One of Oliver Cromwell’s great grand- 
| daughters saw her husband die in a workhouse where 
| she herself was a pauper, and her two children 
| married respectively a butcher and a shoemaker. 
Time was when the Lindsays, Earls of Crawford, 
| lived like the kings with whom they were connected 
| by marriage. They were the holders of more than 
| twenty great baronies and lordships. Their castle 
| was of the most magnificent description, and their 
attendants— pages, chamberlains, mareschals and 
armor-bearers—were of noble birth. But dissipa- 
| tion and extravagance reduced them, and we find 
one of their descendants in a wandering beggar girl, 
| and another in the hostler of an inn at Kirkwall. 

| For two centuries or more, scarcely a family in 
| Yorkshire held a better position than the Gargraves, 
but they, toe, were ruined by their profligate sons, 
one of whom was hanged for murder, while another 
threw away at the gaming-table all that remained of 
a splendid estate. Gambling was also the ruin of 
Sir William Reresby, who, inheriting an estate 
which had been in his family since the Conquest, 
staked, and lost it, on a cock-fight. 

The reverses are not always attributable to vice 
and folly, however. Wars and political misfortunes 
have done much to bring down many historic fami- 
lies. King Charles had no more devoted adher- 
ent in the Civil War than Lord Roche, and though 
this nobleman could have retained his estate by sub- 
mitting to Cromwell, he refused to break his allegi- 
ance. During the Protectorate he retired to Flanders, 
where he obtained command of a regiment, and he 
might have lived in comfort on his salary, but instead 
of keeping it for himself and his family, he sent it 
to his exiled sovereign. e 

That king, who was one of the basest and most 
heartless of men, left this faithful servant in want 
when he was restored to the throne, and the de- 
scendants of Lord Roche became beggars in the 
streets of Cork. 

Ireland presents many sad pictures of family 
reverses. The O’Neills were kings of that country 
for about six hundred years, but from greatness, 
power and wealth they fell into abject poverty, and 
we find one of their descendants living in a rude 
cabin of four rooms, in which he carries on the busi- 
ness of village huckster and dairyman. He used to 
show visitors the last remnant of the family plate— 
a silver cream ewer and tablespoon marked with the 
red hand of the O’Neills, and in a little outhouse or 
shed he would also point out his tumble-down car- 
riage emblazoned with the same famous crest. 

The origin of the red hand is accounted for as 





Shropshire, while another was discov- | 


follows: When one of the ancestors of the family 
was preparing, with several other adventurers, to 
make a descent upon the coast of Ulster, it was 
decided that whoever touched the land first should 
be recognized as chief of the conquered territory. 
As they approached land, O’ Neill found that he was 
in the rear, and drawing his sword he deliberately 
cut off his left hand and threwit ashore. In this 
way he won sovereign power, and a red hand was 
adopted as the crest of his family. 

In the days of their power and prosperity the 
O’Neills had their strongest allies in the Maguires of 
Tempo, who were the first to attend muster, and to 
rally under “the red hand of Ireland.” They had 
four castles, and could gather under their banner a 
thousand men. When one of them was raised to 
command, the ceremony took place on a mountain- 
top amid a multitude of clansmen who swarmed 
upon the hillside, while he himself sat in a stone 
chair of state. The laws were read to him, and the 
oath was administered. Then the white wand of 
sovereignty was placed in his hand, the slipper put 
on, and the banners unfurled. The music of a hun- 
dred harps was re-echoed by the hills; the warriors 
raised their voices, and thus the chief was pro- 
claimed “The Maguire,” or, as the name was spelled 
then, “‘The Mac Uidher.”’ 

Now mark the change. One of the last of this 
warlike race was a dissolute brawler and jailbird in 
the city of Dublin, who squandered the last of the 
family fortune in riotous living. At last he was 
driven for shelter into a neglected outhouse, where 
he was found in a room with but a single table and 
chair in it. On the floor was a mattress of the 
poorest description, on which he lay day and night, 
for every garment he had was in pawn. He was not 
allowed to remain even here, and being turned out 
| he soon afterward died. A boy, his sole surviving 
child, remained with him to the last, and then went 
on board a merchant vessel, and was never more 
heard of. 

“Slow rises worth by poverty depressed,” writes 
Dr. Johnson, but difficult as it is to ascend, how 
swift is the downward path from greatness when it 
is once begun! Like empires, families have their 
rise and fall, their noontide of power and their 
twilight of decadence. Sooner or later their pos- 
sessions vanish, and their fame lingers only in the 
whispers of tradition. Their decay is sometimes 
beyond human control, but too often it begins in the 
neglect of those simple virtues which are the surest 
| foundations of success. 

Take George Villiers, the second Duke of Buck- 
ingham. He was a man of extraordinary accom- 
plishments and great personal attractions. But his 
vices surpassed his abilities, and after forfeiting his 
friends and wasting his estate, he died like a beggar 
in a roadside inn. 

His death is recorded in a misspelled line of the 
parish register, “Gorge Vilans, Lord dooke of Book- 
ingham,” and it was of him that Pope wrote these 
scathing lines : 

“In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half-hung, 
The floors of plaster and the walls of dung, 
On once a flock-bed, but repaired with straw, 
With tape-tied curtains never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 


Great Villiers lies: alas! how changed from him 
That life of pleasure and that soul of whim. 
* * * * 
“No wit to flatter left of all his store! 
No fool to laugh at, which he valued more! 
There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends.” 


W. H. RIDEING. 
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For the Companion. 


USEFUL HOUSEKEEPING APPLIANCES. 
Clothes-Pin Apron. 


Use one yard of some strong matertal. 

First cut from the side a strip for the band, then 
fold the goods in half, so that the fold comes across 
the bottom of the apron, round off these corners, 
and hollow out the top as shown in Fig. 1. 


| FIG.1- | 
FIG.2~ 


Fig. 1. 





Open the material, and on one of the halves, curve 
out the two top corners, as in Fig. 2. The straight 





Fig. 2. 


edges of these pieces must measure eight inches. 
Face these curved places with the pieces taken out, 
which can be cut to fit. 

Fold the two halves of the apron together wrong 
side out, and sew up the sides; also hem or face the 
sides of the back where they come above the curves 
on the front. Make two plaits as shown in Fig. 3 
(see diagram) ; these should come just to the edge of 
the narrow part of the front of the apron. 
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Stitch on the band, make a button-hole on one end, | 


and sew a button on the other. 

If this apron is worn when the clothes are hung 
out, and also when they are taken in, it will save a 
great deal of time and strength, besides keeping the 
pins together, and perfectly clean. 


Collar and Cuff Band. 
Take a piece of strong cotton cloth, about twelve 


inches square. Fold this through the centre, turnin 
the edges, and stitch as in diagram. 
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Put another row of stitching about one and one- 
half inches from the folded edge, and sew on a row 
of small bone buttons, about two inches apart, 
between the edge and the row of stitching. 

When the collars and cuffs are ready to be hung 
out, they should be buttoned on this band while in 





the house, then taken out, 
and the band hung on the 
line. 

This prevents the col- 
lars and cuffs from being 
dropped and soiled, when 
one is in a hurry; and is 
especially convenient in 
cold weather, «as each 
small, separate article can 
be buttoned on in the 
warm house, instead of having to be pinned to the 
line in the freezing air. 

A few of such very simple, but very useful and 
labor-saving contrivances, would prove of more real 
value and comfort to a young house-keeper, than the 
same number of painted or embroidered trifles for , 
her parlor mantel. 

After having become accustomed to such very con- 
venient articles they will seem a necessity. 
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PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, 


One of the most interesting of royal personages, 
three-quarters of a century ago, was Charlotte, the 
Princess Royal, daughter of George IV. Had she 
lived, she would have been queen of England, and 
it is safe to say that she would have become a well- 
beloved sovereign. Her childhood was a peculiar, 
and in some respects a sad one, for her father and | 
mother were hopelessly estranged from each other, 
and the child was brought up by her somewhat 
formidable grandmother, Queen Charlotte. 


The princess was the zealous champion of her 
mother, and it is said that when she was once 
refused permission to pay an accustomed visit to her, 
she insisted upon going. The queen attempted to 
detain her by force, but the naughty little girl broke | 
away, ran out of the palace, took a hackney-coach, | 
and was soon in her mother’s arms. 

Warm-hearted though she was, she was also an | 
imperious and self-willed child, and dearly loved to 
shock people. One summer when she was staying at 
a country-house, she took pleasure in opening the 
gate to visitors, and courtesying to them as they 
passed. 

On one occasion, when a royal guest came to lunch, 
the chop reached the table unfit to be eaten, and it 
was then discovered that the little princess had gone | 
to the kitchen and insisted on broiling it herself. 

When the princess reached a proper age for mar- | 
riage, various suitors were — to her. The | 
Prince of Orange, afterward King of the Nether- | 
lands, was rejected by her, and after he had made 
his unsuccessful proposal, the princess walked to the 
window, and gazed thoughtfully after him. He 
looked very grand in his red uniform, with a tuft of 
green feathers in his cap, and one of the ladies in 
waiting fancied her Royal Highness might be watch- 
ing him in a relenting mood. 

But no! The princess turned away with a light 
laugh, saying only, ‘‘How like a radish he looks!” 

Her heart was finally touched, however, and she 
married Leopold, of Saxe-Coburg. The young couple 
lived together for about eighteen tranquil and happy 
months, when the sudden death of the Princess 
Charlotte roused in all English hearts an intense 
and almost passionate grief. When she was told that 
her baby boy was dead, she said: 

“Tam grieved for myself, for the English people, 
but oh, above all, I feel it for my dear husband!” | 

Then being told that she also must die, she said to | 
the physician, “Tell it to my husband; tell it with | 
caution and tenderness, and be sure to say to him, | 
from me, that I am still the happiest wife in | 
England.” | 

A year and a half later was born her cousin, 
Victoria, destined to take the place which she would 
have filled had she lived, as England’s sovereign. 





— +e 
A TRAITOROUS ROOSTER. 


Here was a private soldier who would have made 
a good judge. He would have known how to “‘con- 
strue the law,” as the phrase is, so as to get justice | 
done. | 


| 
Two men were cooking a fat fowl at their camp- 


fire, when a corporal sniffed the unaccustomed odor. \—— = 


“Hullo, boys! where did vou get that chicken?” 

“Oh, we confiscated him for talking treason.” 

“Talking treason! What do you mean? Chickens 
can’t talk.” 

“No, but they can crow; and as sure as you live, 
we caught this rooster, this very afternoon, crowing 
with all his might for Jeff Davis.” 

The corporal passed on. 





EPITAPH. 
Ina humble country churchyard, in England, may 
be found this beautiful inscription, dated 1678: 


“To woo us unto heaven her life was lent, 
To wean us from this earth her death was sent!” 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 





For Coughs, Colds and Consumption use the old Veg- | 
| etable Pulmonary Balsam of Cutler Bros. __[ Adv. M 
va aee<  -aaaiiaed WV, 
| America again takes the lead. “We could hardly 
| believe our good luck when we ventured to ask for 


Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it handed 
us; it was like meeting an old friend.” [Adv. 


ICE CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. H 


Will freeze in half the time of 
any other Freezer and pro- 
duce cream of the finest quality. 

For sale by wide awake, en- 
terprising tradesmen the | 
world over. Inquire for the | 
“White Mountain” of your | 
local dealer in house-furnish- | 
ing goods. 

| 






ASSORTMENT 
IN EACH BOX: 











) , BY MAIL. 
CENTS PER BOX fisted oa “receipt ot 


price and 4 cents for postage. This Silk is, guar- 

anteed full length and equal in quality to any in 
the market. Money refunded if not found satisfactory. 
Outline Embroidery Silk, 20 yds. to skein, 5 cents. 
Rope 5 “oe oo “ 5 cents. 
Waste Sewing-Silk, Black, one ounce, 15 cents. 
MAYHEW SILK CO., Shelburne Falls, Mass. 


TOWELS! 


We have purchased 2,000 dozens | 
Bleached Damask Towels, good qual-| 
ity, measuring with both fringes 50) 
inches long and 22 inches wide, in 
plain, white, and with red aid blue} 

borders. The towels are well worth | 
| 37 1-2 cents each. 


“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 


A book of choice receipts 
for Ice 


Cream, Sherbet, 
Water Ices, etc., packed with 
each Freezer this season, or 
will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


White Mountain Freezer Co.,142 Hollis St., Nashua, N.H. 














‘HOW BEWITCHING! 


There is always one way the most plain- 
featured girl can 


Compel Admiration 


and that is by cultivating a complexion which 
shall be as pure as alabaster, and as roseate 
| as the most 


DELICATELY TINTED SEA SHELL. 
We shall distrib- | 


Such results follow the use of 
ute them for an advertisement at 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP, |""""as'cencs'each 





A positively reliable remedy for the re- 
moval of tan, freckles, sallow skin, and every | 
species of disfigurement which mars the 


“HUMAN FACE DIVINE.” 


For sale by dvuggists everywhere. Beware of imitations, 


The postage will be 6 cents each or 
12 cents per pair, and you are sure of 
getting an extraordinary bargain. 

Send orders promptly. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., | 





Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 








for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, by C.N. |) BOSTON, MASS. | 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton | }!- eh a 





Street, New York City. 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 
PREPARED ano GUARANTEED ey E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowett, Mass. 


Senp NAME AND Appress FOR SAMPLE VIAL OF RUBIFOAM. 
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New Sweet Peas 


Every one loves and admires the Sweet Pea, 
but very few are aware ofthe greatimprovements 
recently attained in this favorite flower. From 
extensive trialsat our Fordhook Farm, and our 
recent visits to the leading growers in Europe,we 
have obtained The Best New Sweet Peas, 
including Eckford’s Finest New Hybrids and 
other rare varieties of surpassing beauty. See 
colored plate and illustrations from nature in 
Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1889. We offer 
our own mixture of the choicestnamed varieties 
at rocts. per pkt., 20 cts. per oz., 4 0z. for 75 cts. 
ROYAL PRIZE PANSIES. ,2 %<1.o2 

* originalidea. 

We have carefully selected the best varieties of 

English, French, and German Show Pansies, 

Jancy, striped, spotted, andGiant-flowered Pan- 
sies, of which we sell seed of our own dlending, 

at 15 cts. per pkt. of 100seeds, or 2pkts. for 25c. 


BURPEE’S FORDHOOK PHLOX. 
A new strain of our own growing, pronounced 


by expert florists the finest ever seen, both in 
brilliancy of colors and large size. Pkt, 10 cts. 


BURPEES’ SUPERB NEW BALSAMS = 


The largest in size, most perfect in form, and 
most beautiful in colors. Per packet, 10 cents. 


NEW FIRE-FEATHERED CELOSIA. 


Strikingly handsome, with magnificent feathery 
dlumes of an intense fire color of rare beauty. 


Weare extensive grow- and in order to induce 
ies ere as wellas importers, of THE BEST FLOWER SEEDS, all lovers of beautiful = 

owers to give ourseeds we will send by mail, Jostfaid, to any ad- 

a thorough trial, for 50 ents dress, ALL the above FIVE Beautiful 

New Flowers AND ALSO one packet each of the New Little Gem Sweet Alyssum,—Improved Scar- 

let Ornamental Foliage Beet,—Striped and Blotched Petunia Hybrida,—New Large-flowering Dwarf 
uaker y 4 Mignonette,—Double Rose-flowered Portulaca,—New Dwarf Double Pulshra Marigold, — 
mproved Double Mixed Poppy, —Giant Perfection Stocks,—New Miniature Sunflower and Extra Fine 
Mixed Verbena. Illustration and direc- At regular prices the FIFTEEN PACKETS—all the 
tions for culture printed on each packet. Choice Flower Seeds named in this advertisement— 
= would cost $1.60, but we will mail the entire DIAMOND COLLECTION for $0 Cents—or/y one- 
= third their retail value, or FIVE Complete COLLECTIONS for $2.00. ‘Try to get up a Club of 
Five. Postage stamps accepted same as cash. If you do not want all the Seeds, givesome to a friend, 
as amas 4 wo = five varieties would cost as much as the entire assortment. RDER NOW, and if 
you have not already re- 9 for 1889. Ahandsome book of 168 
= ceived it, write also for BURPEE $ FARM ANNUAL pa ben with hundreds of illustrations and 
= beautiful colored plates, painted from nature. Ittells all about the BEST SEEDS, Bulbs, Plants, &c., 
= including Rare Novelties thatcannot be obtained elsewhere, Entirely free from sensational and exaggerated 
descriptions, is a trustworthy Guide, ofgreat value to every one who cultivatesa garden in town or country. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seedsmen: 


Nos. 475-477 N. 5th St. and 476-478 York Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| Spring Medicine 


| is a necessity with 
| Nearly every one. Now take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


| AMATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


mp poe realize what possibili- 
ties of amusement, interest and 
profit these two words suggest? 

Any one can “take pictures” 
now and many enterprising 
boys and young men are taking 
MONEY right and left where 


there is no local photographer. 


It is no longer an experiment, 
for with ordinary care a good 
photograph can be made by any 
‘intelligent person. Everythin 
plain. Printed instructions. 
BOOK, “How to make Photo- 
graphs,” and_ illustrated cata- 
logue of “Amateur Photog- 
raphy” Outfits at all prices, will 
be sent free to any address by 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO., 


23 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A Journal of SHoorinc, FisHine, NATURAL 
History, THE KENNEL, YACHTING, CANOEING, 
RirLe and Trap. Weekly, 28 pages, $4.00 per 
year. Send 10 cents for sample copy. We pub- 
| lish the most extensive list in America of 


| Books on all Outdoor Sports. 


Practical manuals invaluable to amateurs: 
“CANOE AND Boat BurLpinG,” “Doc TRAIN- 
ING,”” ‘*Woopcrart,” “CANOE AND CAMP 
Cookery,” “SMALL Yacuts,” ‘“‘ANTELOPE AND 
Drer or America.’ The Rutland Herald says of 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP, 


Or, Lire 1n A CORNER OF YANKEEBLAND: 
“There isn’t a Vermonter in middle 
life, especially if he now lives at a dis- 
| tance from the old home nest, who will 
not continually laugh and cry over this 
picture of the past.” 


SAM LOVEL’S CAMPS 


Is a sequel to the ‘“‘Shop.’’ Both books treat of 
Vermont village and woods life, and are full to 
the brim of feeling. Price, $1.00 each. 


Send for our free illustrated book catalogue. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 


318 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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From the charming littkhe CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
BOSTON THEATRE, Oct. 4, 1888, 
| _Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 
| all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
| I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely ad- 
vise all ladies to use no other, Sincerely yours, 
| MARGUERITE FISH. 
| THE LABLACHE FACE POWDER is’ the purest 
‘and only perfect toilet preparation in use.’ It purifies 
and beautifies the complexion, Mailed to any address 
on receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
Frene ‘erfume West Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| THE GREAT CHINA TBA CO, Give away as Premiums 

White Tea Sets. 56and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $1] and $13 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, wit! $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Hanging Lamp with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch, Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. nd your 
address for our 64 page Illustrated Catalogue, eontaining 
complete Premium and Price List.—Mention this 0. 

" 


Address THE GREAT GHINA TEA 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A LONDON FOG. 


In the streets of London the extraordinary sight 
was lately seen—so far as the people were able to 
see it at all—of herds of cattle and flocks of sheep 
lost and scattered, the cattle bursting into the doors 
of stores and shops, and the frightened sheep being 
crushed beneath the wheels of vehicles. They were 
the victims of one of those remarkable visitations 
never seen elsewhere, a “genuine London fog.” 


The great fog in which these poor animals became 
separated from their drivers and went astray is said 
to have been the most dense for fifteen years. In the 
thick darkness, which was so dense that drivers 
could not see their horses, and in which the street- 
lights are said to have looked like “the ends of 
matches which have jvst been blown out,’ the 
omnibuses even got lost and went astray, and the 
street-cars were obliged to cease running altogether. 
On the steam railways there were several collisions, 
in one of which several passengers were seriously | 
injured. 

The London fog is not white, like those to which | 
we are accustomed in this country, but of a yellowish | 
gray in color. The Londoners themselves call it 

“a soup.” It is the product of the thick vapors 
which prevail on the banks of the Thames, and of 
the great pall of smoke and dust which overhangs 
the greatest city of the world. 

en this visitation overtakes London in its 
greatest density, as in the case of the recent = 
alluded to, all the street- lamps are lighted, and the 
police force is sent out armed with torches to assist 
the people, while boys with lanterns offer their ser- 
vices to foot- passengers. Generally wagon traffic is 
soon completely suspended. The places of amuse- 
ment are closed, for neither the performers nor the 
public are able to reach them. Merchants put up 
their shutters, and all who can get home remain 
there until the fog breaks. 

Such fogs have been known to last for several 


days in succession, and the consequent prolonged | { 


suspension of business results in Kap A great loss. At 
other times the fog breaks away in a few hours. 

One of the most dreadful features of the London 
fogs is the prevalence of crime. During the dark- 
ness the police are almost powerless. Even in their 
houses the people are not quite safe. The chief of 
police lately issued a proc damation to the people, 
cautioning them to see to it, during the fog, that their | 
doors and windows were securely fastened, that 4 
jewels or valuable articles be left about tables or in | 


sight, but placed in safes or some other secure place. | 
When it is borne in mind that the average con- | 


sumption of coal in London throughout the year is 
twenty-seven thousand tons a day, and in winter at 
least forty thousand tons, and that this coal is bitu- 
minous, or “soft,” the density of the pall that lies | 
over the city ina great fog is not hard to understand. 

Much of this smoke is poisonous, and during the 
prevalence of great fogs the death-rate of the city 
rises rapidly. 

el itiincete 


NO FLATTERY. 


A lady went into a Boston millinery store the 
other day to have some alterations made in a bonnet 
she had lately purchased there. Her little daughter 
of four years, who went with her, soon found her 
way in among the workers in the “back store,”’ 
where she fell into admiring wonder over the pretty 
materials they were handling and making up into 
hats and bonnets. 


Seeing this, and seeing also that her mamma 
would be obliged to wait some time, the working- 
girls gave her some scraps of the materials, together 
with an old hat and bonnet frame, telling her she, 
too, might sit down and trim with them. She 
watched them quietly for a time, and then set at 
work. The quickness with which she caught the 
art and imitated what she had seen, was quite 
surprising. 

inally she got the things trimmed somewhat to 
her liking, and held them up for inspection. 

The milliners all began to praise the work ex 
travagantly, telling her that it was beautiful, and as 
well done as they could do it. 

The little one listened a moment, drew herself u 
haughtily and looked offended. She tried to chec 
the praise and evidently struggled for suitable 


words. 
I don’t like you to talk that way,” she said, at 


as 

“Why not, dear?” asked the milliners. 

“Because,” answered the child, “it doesn’t sound 
as if you meant it. It’s the first time I’ve trimmed, 
and—and—well, I’d rather you’d be more cross than 
so pleasant about it.” 

She did not find just the right words, but she made 
two things quite clear to her hearers; she doubted 
their sincerity, and was not to be blinded by self- 
deception. 


4a 
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SALERATUS BATHS. 


When a patient is suffering from fever, and the 
skin is hot and dry, a saleratus bath is often found 
to give at least temporary relief. This bath can be 
given to the patient in the bed, without removing | 
the bedclothes, or his own clothing. 





Have the water as hot as it can be borne with | 
saleratus dissolved in it, in the een of perhaps 


half a cupful to a quart ‘of the water. 

Wet a sponge in this, and then squeeze it so dry 
that there will be no danger of drip sine. Bathe the 
face and hands first, and dry them Nestaatly with a 
soft towel. Then, putting our own hand and arm 
beneath the bedclothes, hold them up bridge-like to 
keep the clothes from the sponge, and, at the same 
time, push back the nightdress or undershirt of the 
patient, so that with the other hand you can pass 
the warm, om sponge over his body. 

Take a limited surface each time and dry it 
p mmeny before attempting the next. All this is 

one beneath the bedclothes so that no air can get 
in to chill the body. Push up the sleeves so as to 
bathe the arms in the same way. 

It is slow and careful work, but not difficult, and 
the relief and comfort afforded, even if not perma- 
nent, will repay the effort. 

These baths may be given once a day, or in some 
cases at morning and at night. 


— 49>. 
A LESSON IN POLITENESS. 


There is nothing like beginning young with chil- 
dren, if you would have them behave properly after 
they are grown up. 


“You should never point, Johnnie,” said Mrs. 
Brown, as they left the shop; “it is very rude.” 

“But. what are you going to do, ma, when you 
don’t know the name of the thing you want to see?” 

“Why, let the clerk show you everything in the 
store till he comes to the right one.’ 
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*“*BRACE UP.” 


The use of slang is not to be commended, and yet | 
there is one expression, which is more than half 
slang, not having yet been fully adopted as respecta- 
ble idiom, which has a certain value. It is the 
phrase “brace up,” which the English match with 
their corresponding expression, ‘‘pull yourself to- 
gether.’ If the phrase cannot be recommended, 
the thing itself certainly can be, and that very 
highly. Probably every boy knows what it means 
to “brace up,” and yet not every boy is able to do the 
thing well when occasion requires it. 


To one who knows how to keep himself well to- 
gether under a test of his courage or his patience, to 
save himself from fear and discouragement, to bring 
the force of his mind to bear upon bodily weaknesses 
and temptations, to be able to stick to an attempt 
through thick and thin—to such an one the use of 
the phrase ‘brace up, my boy,” may well be par- 
doned, whether it is slang or not. 

The world is beginning to realize how many of its 
failures and ills have been due to more or less vague 
fears and superstitions. People note the fact that 
men and women who have triumphed over obstacles, 
discouragement and resistance, and ‘“‘amounted to 
something,” in spite of everything, have not suc- 
ceeded so much by virtue of any special gift as by 
using inwardly, and in their own control, the 
amount of courage and determination that every 
human being can muster up if he will. 

The gospel of luck, or, of ‘‘fate,” has not nowa- 
days, and in this part of the world, so many be- 
lievers as it once had. The fable that “Fortune 
knocks but once at a man’s door, and if it is not 
opened to her goes away, never to return,” is not 
true. 

Every moment in one’s life is a new starting point 
for fortune, if we will have it so; not, perhaps, for 
the sort of fortune which means merely great wealth 
in money or goods, but the true and really desirable 
fortune, which is the will and courage to accomplish 
the best thing in the world that we are good for, and 
contentment with its accomplishment. 

That does not mean that we are to be content with 
turning in a treadmill, as a horse does who is tied 
by the head, and cannot stop because the machine 
continues to go round with his weight. 

No man who gives himself up to be merely a 
machine is getting out of himself the best that is in 
him. He must make up his mind to grow, and he 
may grow, by “bracing up” and doing with a will 
what his hand findeth to do. 

It is sometimes said of certain men that they 
“don’t seem to be so very smart,” but that they “are 
growing men, wherever you put them.” That is 
because they are not always looking to the softening 
of their tasks, or seeking, as Emerson expresses it, 
for a “protected corner,” but are going on as if their 
work was not only well worth doing for its own 
sake, but had possibilities in it of something better. 

Nine times out of ten, the one who gets better 
work to do than the work he is doing, gets it by 
doing well, and with spirit, the work that he has 
found to do. 

The horse in the treadmill who is always “up and 
a-coming,” stands the best chance of getting a 
carriage position. The horse that lags back upon 
his rope will never be promoted. 

The secret of success does not lie so much in any 
gift of smartness as in the disposition to “‘brace up” 
when the task of life is tedious and hard, and when 
ills of one sort and another try to scare one. And it 
is astonishing how little one need be scared, if he 
has a really good mind not to be scared. 





—- ee 
HUNTING THE EMU. 


The emu may be described, in an off-hand way, as 
the Australian ostrich. Its habits are similar to 
those of the African ostrich, and the manner of 
hunting the bird is the same as has been practised 
in Persia since the time of Cyrus. In writing of 
sport in Australia, Mr. Senior gives an entertaining 
account of this game. 


Emus were plentiful, but somehow one does not 
care to shoot them for mere sport. Bushmen, when 
rations run short, are only too glad to get the chance 
of bringing one down, or discovering its eggs, and 
they afterward tell you, with watering mouths, how 
dainty a dish both flesh and egg make. 

It is, however, no easy matter to get within shot 
of an emu. You may stalk to rifle distance, but 
must be wary todo so much. You mayride the bird 
down, moreover, if you are mounted on a fleet horse 
that can make the running during the first burst. 
The emu goes off at a tremendous pace, and then 
pauses a moment to get second wind. Then is your 
time or never, for when the bird settles down to} 
second flight, it usually outstrips its pursuer. | 

After watching an emu with six little ones trotting | 
after her, trusting, with sublime confidence, in her | 
power to scent danger and to shield them from it, I | 





could not have drawn trigger upon one of the family 
without full justification; indeed, as they are not 
numerous enough to do much damage, and are a/| 
pretty sight on the plains, they are, I found, seldom | 
molested. On the contrary, you often find them 
tamed at the head-stations, where their singular 
tastes and comical habits afford much amusement. 

I once saw one that was credited with swallowing 
a hobble chain, and looting a keg of nails to the 
extent of a quart of two-inch iron spikes. After a 
meal of iron it invariably strutted out into the) 
paddock and ate a quantity of grass, by the assist- 
ance of which it ultimately got rid of the indigestible | 
materials without harm. 


——— — 
“NEVER BE CAUTION.” 


The old Jews and the old Scotch Highlanders had | 
one feeling in common—a dread of suretyship. The | 
book of Proverbs contains several warnings of the | 
danger that lurks in a surety bond, but none are | 
more admonishing than one uttered by a Highiander. 

Donald had been tried for his life, and narrowly 
escaped conviction. In discharging him, the judge | 
thought it proper to say: } 

‘Prisoner, before you leave the bar, I’ll give you a 
piece of advice. You have got off this time, but if 


you ever come before me again, I’ll be caution 
(surety) you’ll be hanged.” 





“Thank you, my lord,” said Donald, “for your | 


good advice, and as I’m na ungratefu’, I beg to gie 
your lordship a piece of advice in turn. Never be 
caution for onybody, for the cautioner has often to 
pay the penalty.” 
ne SS 
THE BABY. 


A pretty definition of a baby: 
‘A little Sultan, whose tears are pearls, and whose 
cries are songs.”’ 









Barry’s Tricopherous, the most reliable prepara- 
tion for restoring and beautifying the hair. [Adv. 








WHITEMAN | 


MILK JARS. 


Adapted for the delivery of milk 
in all cities and towns. 


PATENTED APRIL 17, 1888. 
Give my address to your milk 
dealer and induce him ‘to deliver 
milk in the WHITEMAN MILK 
JAR, for the following reasons: 
You will be sure of full measure 
and more cream; the milk is not 
exposed to dirt, rain or foul 
smells, and is healthier for chil- 
dren and families. None genuine 
unless stamped on bottom of jar, 


WHITEMAN, Maker, 


72 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 

Notice.—Milk dealers are in- 
vited to send for catalogues and 
prices, which will be mailed on 
application, Sample Jars, 25 cts. 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP’ SHOES 


| 
For Boys and Girls. 
$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 


The Armstrong Mfe. Co., 


~ PATENT DUPLEX. || 242 Canal St., New York, 
VENTILATED GARTER Manufacturers of 


the Celebrated 
Duplex Ventilated 
CARTERS | 
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Maer AND 
a ARMLETS. 
EQ SA] Factory: Bridgeport, Conn. 





Our well merited success for the past eighteen years, 
has induced imitators to place an inferior article upon | 
the market. If you want the "aes age reliable good 


ee = 25 d 
HOW TO | take none without our Trade Mark, which is on all of 
BUY | our boxes, and also on the clasp of every garter. ae 


We are offering 
Our POPULAR 


GOLD Stiffened WATCH with 
FULL 15 JEWELED move- 
ments, of reliable and well-known 
makes,as ELGIN, WALTHAM, 
ROCKFORD,SPRINGFIELD, 


HAMPDEN, etc., onliberal credit 
toany person of goodcharacter THE BEST WATCH 
EVER OFFEREDfor theprice. FULLY GUARAN- 
TEED. Examination allowed before purchase. 


NAEGELE WATCH AND JEWELRY (0., 
Dealers in Gold, Silver and Gold Stiffened Watches, 
48 and 50 Maiden Lane, | 20 North Ninth Street, 

NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
Write to us for full particulars. 
«> Refer to any MERCANTILE AGENCY.-@3 


ULL WEIGHT 
| PURE 


ON LIBERAL CREDIT. 


B 
AKING| hinneus 











Used by the United States Government. Endorsed by 
the heads of the Great Universities and Public Food 
Analysts, as the Strongest, Purest and most Healthful. 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not contain 
Ammonia, Lime or Alum. _ Dr. Price’s Delicious 
Flavoring Extracts, Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, 
Rose, etc., do not contain Poisonous Oils or Chemicals. 


SENT DR. PRICE’S COOK BOOK, 
containing excellent receipts for mak- 
ee ing Bread, Biscuits, Cakes, Pastry, 


Puddings, ete. All carefully tested, 
and arranged in simple and practical 
| aCe rae cE 









form. Mention Youth's Companion. 
New York. St. Louis. Chicago. San Francisco, 
SCOTT'S | CONSUMPTION 
EMULSION | SSucus 
COLDS 
Wonderful Flesh Producer. 
Many have gained one pound 
Scott’s Emulsion is not a secret 
remedy. It contains the stimulat- 
hites and pure Norwegian Cod 
en Oil, the potency of both 
by Physicians all over the world. 
PALATABLE AS MILK. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER Co., 
BRONCHITIS 
CURES Wasting Diseases 
per day by its use. 
ing properties of the Hypophos- 
being largely increased. It is used 
Sold by all Druggists. 


_SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists. N.Y. 


=: 


The very BEST GARMENT ever made, 


Because it Supports Stock- 
ings and Underclothes from the 
SHOULDERS, has nostiff cords, 
| J 


fits beautifully and with perfect 

ease and freedom. For sale by leading dealers. 
Send for illustrated price list. 

FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








_ ORSETS ~ 


Over Fourteen Millions Sold in this 
Country Alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best Wearing 
Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Magee’s Emulsion 


—OF— 


PURE COD LIVER OIL, 


Extract of Malt, and 
Compound Syrup of fsnohesnhites 
A Reliable Remedy for 


Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Dyspep- 
Sia, Scroftla and General Debility, 


Very easy to take. Does not produce Nausea, 
and is easily assimilated. 


Thousands of Physicians are prescribing it in 
their regular practice and many assert that it is 


THE BEST EMULSION in the MARKET. 


Ask your Druggist for it and take no other. 
J. A. MAGEE & CO., Manufacturers, 


Lawrence, Mass.; Toronto, Canada. 


ALTHY 


CHILDREN 


j WEAR THE 
PERFECT-FITTING 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
i=) Sold by Leading Retailers 
—\Everywhere _ Be sure your Corset 
stamped “GOOD SENSE.” Take 
no other, Send for descriptive circular. 
ii FERRIS BROS. Manufacturere 
PRX 841 Broadway, New York. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICACO, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 

















THE AMERICAN 








AGRICULTURIST. 


Recognized throughout the world as the Standard Rural Magazine, and the authority on all matters 
pepe BY rural life. No other journal of its class is more widely known or more aes perce A quoted from. 
4 9 


is publ 


ned monthly, each number consisting of not less than 4 


pages, with colored cover, and a year’s 


numbers make a large volume of 576 pages and over 1,000 Original Illustrations. It is a complete 


Rural and Household Magazine. 


Special Trial Offer to “Youth’s Companion” Readers. 


1889, we willsend FREE and POST-PAID 





dollars. 


universal want 0: 


|A Reliable Counsellor upon Every Topic Relat- 
ing to the Farm and Household. 


The work is profusely illustrated, and is divided into two general 
" and The Household, each of which occupies 
half the book. These are again subdivided into a number of depart- 


headings, viz.: e Farm 


ments. We append a partial summary of the contents: 


i | A hit t —This department comprises designs 
ura Ic ec ure and plans for country houses, cot- 
tages, barns and other outbuildings, with valuable suggestions 
to those intending to build, 
F d 6 t —Descriptions of a great variety of 
ences an a es, gates and fences, for farm an lawn, 
ornamental and cheap, with plain directions for their construc- 
tion, are here given. 
Fi ld Cr S —This department contains valuable hints and 
e Op ® useful suggestions regarding the culture of 
wheat, corn, potatoes, hay, roots, tobacco. etc., treats of plowing, 
seeding, hoeing, weeding and harvesting, the diseases and insect 
or other enemies of crops aud the best methods of combating 
them, etc., etc. 
F rtili —This important subject, than which nothing is 
e zers. of greater importance, is fully treated. Infor- 
mation is given as to the value of each of the various substances 
in their application to different crops and qualities of soil, like- 
wise as to home fe and p ion of fertilizers, etc., 


etc. 

Th Gard —Under this heading is given valuable informa- 
@ en. tion regarding the successful growing of as- 

paragus, celery, cauliflower, tomatoes, onions, squashes, melons, 


cucumbers, cabbages, parsely,spinach, beans, beets, radishes, 
for destroying garden pests, and 








» etc., 
much other matter. 
Orchard and Vine a —Under this heading we have a 

y ® complete fruit book, witha vast 
amount of useful information for growers of peaches, plums, 
pears, apples cherries, quinces, and grapes ; directions for prun- 
ing and grafting, care and management, and for curing disease 
and eradicating pests, etc. , etc. 

S$ ll F it —This department gives directions for the 
ma ru Ss. successful cultivation of strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, whortieberries , gooseberries, currants and 
cranberries, enumerating the experiences of the most successful 
small fruit culturists. 
Li $ kK —More than fifty pages are alloted to this impor- 
ve 0¢ « tantsubject, and herein will be found informa- 
tion of great value regarding the care and management, feeding 
and rearing of horses, cattle, sheep and hogs; directions for the 
cure of a!| diseases peculiar to them and of all unruly and vicious 
habits, for the construction of necessary buildings and con- 
veniences, etc. , etc. 
Th P It Y rd —This department gives the fullest in- 
e ou « formation regarding the care and man- 
agement of poultry, tells how and what to feed, how to make in- 
cubators, how to raise artificially-hatched chickens, how to cure 
all diseases of poultry; gives numerous designs and plans for 
approved poultry houses, coops and yards, directions for market- 
ing, preserving eggs, caponizing etc. 





The Dairy —Unde, this headin, is given the fullest informa- 
tion regarding butter making and dairy farm- 
ing, embracirg the experiences of the most successful dairymen. 


\ > 
ich a book as tay AD 





The A i —The care and management of bees is fully 

p ary. treated in this department, and to those inter- 
ested in this profitable pursuit, the information here given will 
be found invaluable. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST alone 


The subscription price of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is $1.50 per annum, but on receipt of $1.00 
we will send it for the balance of the year 1889 (9 months) and to each subscriber received previous to May Ist, 


THE FARM AND HOUSEHOLD CYCLOPADIA. 
A Volume of 544 pages and 249 Illustrations. 


This book is a complete ready reference library for farmers and 
housekeepers, being filled with useful facis, hints and suggestions upon 
all subjects pertaining to rural and domestic affairs, embracing the 
results of experiment and research by scientific and practical men and 
women in all civilized countries. It contains the cream or substance of 


MORE THAN A DOZEN ORDINARY AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND HOUSEHOLD BOOKS, 


and is the only first-class work of the kind ever sold at less than six 
It is a book to be consulted every day in any emergency, and 
to be read at all times with interest and profit. It is sv 
every farmer — house-keeper needs and ought to have, 


ay 
nOUSEHOLD | 
LORE Gi |) 


supplying the . j Art CLOPAE DIAL a 





Farm Im lements —Directions for making numerous use- 
p ® ful and labor-saving utensils, all of 
which are unpatented and may be easily made, are here given, 
An.ong them are harrows, hay elevators, weeding implements, 
tread powers, corn-markers,clod crushers, post drivers, plow 
attachments, corn shellers, road scrapers, snow plows, bag 
holders, etc., etc. 
A d th F —The topics treated in this department 
roun e arm, are such as could not be properly clas- 
sified elsewhere. Among them are ensilage, drainage. lawn 
making, painting, whitewashing, smoke houses, ice houses, 
cisterns, cellars, traps, tanning hides, curing meats, and hun- 
dreds of other matters, the department being one of the most 
valuable in the book. 
Cooki Reci eS —This department occupies seventy 
ng p # pages, and isa complete and most ex- 
cellentcook book. Itcomprises a large number of recipes for 
breakfast dishes, soups, meats and poultry, fish, vegetables, 
salads and relishes, bread and rolls, jellies and preserves, pud- 
dings, pies, fancy dishes, cakes, ice cream, ices, summer drinks, 
and confectionery. 
Ladies’ Fa W rk —Herein are given designs and 
ncy 0 8 directions for making many beau. 
tiful things for the adornment of the home at smal! cost, includ- 
ing table covers, hanging baskets, tidies, embroidery designs, 
rugs, work baskets, hassocks, pillow shams, clothes brush 
holders, scrap bags, pin cushions, pen wipers, music stands, 
card baskets, screens, siipper cases, catch-alls, ottomans, sofa 
pillows, wall pockets, etc., etc. 
Fl i t —The thirty pages alloted to this subject will 
or cu ure. be found of great interest and value to every 
lady who cultivates flowers. 
method of propagating and treating all the different plants, the 
cure of disease and eradication of insect pests, likewise directions 
for making many beautiful floral and other devices, for window 
gardening, etc., etc, 
The Home Ph sician =—The fifty pages allotted to this 
y a department form a complete medi- 
cal k, andare quite as valuabie as nine-tenths of the books 
of thiskind sold. Herein are given simple yet reliable home 
remedies for all the common complaints to which mankind is 
subject, andthe information thus gained will be found to save 
many dollars in doctor's bills annually. 
Th T | —The teeth, hands, hair, breath, lips, skin and 
@ 0 e@ s complexion are treated under this heading ; 
directions are given for removing all blemishes from and beauti- 
fying the same, likewise recipes for various kinds of perfumery, 


Information is given as to the best 


etc., etc. 
The Laund —Directions for washing all kinds of fabrics 
@ and garments, for making washing ma- 
chines, clothes bars, clothes sprinklers, washing fluids, starch 
enamels, and much other information of great value will be 
found in this department. 
Hints and Hel —This department fs in itself a complete 
ps. cyclopedia of valuable and useful house- 
hold information, worth more than the price of the book to every 
housekeeper. It is filled with facts, hints and euggestions upon 
such @ variety of topics that we have not space to enumerrt 
even a portion of them. 


is worth its subscription price without any premium, 


but we want, if possible, to add ey new subscribers to our list before May Ist, and as an inducement make this 


special offer. oney refunded in every case if 


you are not fully satisfied. Remit by postal note, post- 


| office, money or express order or by registered letter. Address, mentioning THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


| The American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, New York. 






















TWO WAYS. 


A few days since I was shocked at hearing of the 
suicide of a young girl, whom I knew very well, in 
New York City. 
pretty face, the cheery, obliging Sadie Kingman, the 
janitor’s daughter of the house where I had apart- 
ments at one time. Sadie seemed always happy, 
and mornings we used to hear her singing as she 
dusted the halls and attended to other duties about 
the house. 

“Unrequited love’’ was the cause assigned for her 
act. She was only sixteen, romantic, impulsive and 
much given to reading sensational novels. 


“I'll make him sorry for deserting me,” she said | 


to a girl companion. And in a fit of pique and 
jealousy the misguided, foolish girl took that fatal, 
irrevocable step,—and all for a handsome, worthless 
fellow, who would have made her life unhappy. 


Her death may possibly have caused the man a | 


passing regret, but neither he nor any other man is 

worth such a sacrifice, and had she been less impul- 

sive and rash she might have lived to realize it. 
How different was the course of another young 


woman who, ten years ago, thought her heart was | 


breaking because a young man, for whom she had 
acquired a passing fancy, jilted her. 

Mary Rogers lived with an uncle and aunt who, 
beyond giving her a home, took little interest in her. 


In the depths of her jealous misery, Mary went to | 


the river, half resolved to drown herself. As she 
walked along she saw a dime lying in the road near 
the bridge. She picked it up, and sat down on a 
log and pondered awhile. 

“What will he care, if I do drown myself?” she 
thought, bitterly. ‘I won’t do it. I’ll make a fortune 
out of that dime.” 

Filled with this resolve she rose, went to the vil- 
lage store, and bought a yard of calico and a spool 
of thread. In the next two days she cut and made a 
sunbonnet, which she sold for fifty cents. She was 
by this time very glad to find she was still alive. 
With the fifty cents she bought more calico, which 
she made into sunbonnets and aprons. In two 
months she had earned, in this way, fifteen dollars. 

There was an increasing demand throughout the 
New Jersey town where she lived for her sunbonnets 
and aprons. 
nearly a hundred dollars’ profit from her work. 

Mary then opened a store in the village, took an 
assistant, and in addition to her sunbonnets and 
aprons began to make calico wrappers and gowns. 
She worked hard and prospered. She found little 
time for indulging the sorrows which she had once 
fancied so heavy. 

Mary Rogers employs now over twenty girls in her 
sewing-rooms. She is healthy and happy, and is 
regarded in the town where she lives as a “very 
capable” and prosperous woman. Now she can 
smile at her old infatuation. She has had the priv- 
ilege, moreover, of saying no to the man who 
slighted her love in the days of long ago. 

“IT wonder that I ever fancied him,” she said to 
the writer in confidence. ‘I can now see how fool- 
ish I was in my younger days. Nothing could induce 
me to marry a man of that stamp to-day. If young 
girls would only wait a little when they think life 
unendurable without some man with whom they 
fancy themselves in love, they would find, as I have 
done, that it was their greatest good fortune to be 
thus deserted. Oh, I wish I could make girls under- 
stand and believe this.” 

The lesson taught by the above incidents is too 
apparent to need comment. 


—— — +r 
PUNNING EPITAPHS. 

The punster is irrepressible; he even indites his 
jokes on tombstones. An epitaph in Waltham 
Abbey (England) informs us that Sir James Fuller- 
ton died “Fuller of faith than of fears, Fuller of res- 
olutions than of pains, Fuller of honor than of days.” 

On another tombstone the connubial virtues of 
Daniel Tears are recorded: 

“Though strange, yet true, full seventy years 


Was his wife happy in her Tears. 
Thisis written of an organist: 


“Here lies one, blown out of breath, 
Who lived a merry life and died a Merideth.” 


And of Thomas Huddlestone the gravestone says: 
“Here lies Thomas Huddlestone, reader, don’t smile, 
But reflect, as this tombstone you view, 


That death, who killed him, in a very short while 
Will huddle a stone upon you.” y sho: ile 


a 
HIS VERSION. 


A toad under a harrow would doubtless give a 
different account of his experience from that which 
the farmer guiding the implement might furnish. 


“Only those aroused from midnight slumber on 
shipboard by the terrible ery, ‘Man overboard!” 
said a traveller, ‘can comprehend to the full its ter- 
rible meaning, the fear and horror in its sudden 
=, . 

‘Oh yes, they can,” said a little man who di 
look as if he had ever left his native town. Thenot 
it once when I wasn’t near the ship, and I realized 
it more than any one else.” 

“You couldn’t,” said the traveller, scornfully. 

“Yes, I could,” persisted the little man. “I was 
the man who was overboard.” 


———_- +o» — — 
A QUEER VOICE. 


“Her voice trembled and her cheeks grew pale,” 
was what an orator meant to say when tel ing a 
pathetic story while making a speech, but he b 
a little excited and said instead: 

“‘Her cheeks trembled, and her voice grew pale.” 


4a 
a 





A @HIROPODIST once said that he had removed 
corns from several of the crowned heads of Europe. 


How distinctly I remember the | 


**I have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 
unfitted for all work. The first trial of your KALLISTON 
stopped the itching in less than a minute. I think it is 
a big thing.” JosEPH E. FosTER, So. Lyndeboro, N. H. 
For sale by all druggists. Price, $1.00, or sent, express 
paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & CoO., 27 Cen- 
tral Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 


PAGES contains thirty-eight full-size CENTS. 
mages Of music, including the follow ae: VOCAL: 
aby Mine, Louis; Blue nye Millie, Prior; 
Garden of Sleep, De Lara; Stand Upon the 
Beach Alone, Allen; Little Fisher aiden, 
Waldmann; Safe Home at Last, Pinsuti. IN- 
| STRUMENTAL : Fantastic Schottische,Gabriel; 
Gilda Waltzes, Millocker; In the 
Forest Mazurka, Jewell; On the 
(am) Rhine, Wiedemann;Pockaha March, 
Muhkyea; Summer Ramblings, 
AN Kullak. All of above in April Number 
Le | 




















for only 10 cents, or one year $1.00, 
Address, newsdealers, or send stamps to 


| Galaxy of Music, 408 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 








Red, Rough Faces: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
WILL PREVENT OR REMOVE ROUGHNESS 
AND REDNESS OF THE FACE, CAUSED BY¥ 

| EXPOSURE TO MARCH AND APRIL WINDS, 
FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 


| 
| ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. | 
ee ae ee pre | 


ProcTeR & GAMBLE, 
GLYCERINE DEp’T, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


HAVE YOU SEEN INGALLS’ 


HOME MAGAZINE? Single Copies, 15 cts. | 
$1 per Year. It is a FINELY ILLUSTRATED MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE OF 64 PAGES, devoted to HOME DECO- 
RATION, FANCY WORK, ART _ PAINTING, DOMESTIC 
HELPS FOR THE HomkE, etc. LIDA and M. J. CLARK- 
SON, the POPULAR ARTISTS and AUTHORS, write only 
for INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE. This Magazine, once 
in three months, contains a 


Full Page Colored Plate. 


Also full directions for its treatment, being reproduc- | 
tions from Original Paintings by Lida Clarkson. | 
The Four Colored Plates are worth the price of a year’s | 
subscription, | 

SAMPLE COPY TEN CENTS. | 

If you wish to examine the Magazine before subscrib- | 
ing, send us your fu// address and 10c. and we will send | 
you a SAMPLE Copy, containing a Full Page Col- | 








Before the year was out she had made 





| 


ored Plate by Lipa CLARKSON, printed in the ezact | 
colors in which it is to be painted, entitled 


“IN THE GLOAMING.” 





The Magazine gives full instructions for painting it. 
Address, INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, LYNN, MASS. 
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PLEASE 
OEND ME KTOY 


SIFTER LIKE THE 
ONE Iv: SGRIBNER 
MAGA ZV E, PAPA 


wi 
STAMPS > YOUTHE 


HESTER CUMMINS 


This letter was written by a little girl, six years 
old. The Toy Sifter she got was a miniature of the 
Hunter Sifter, the most useful kitchen utensil made, 
being a Mixer, Scoop, Dredger, Measure and Strainer 
combined. It is for sale at stove, hardware and | 
house furnishing stores. 

The Toy Sifter, which shows how the large 
Sifter works and which will amuse a child, will be 
sent free to anyone who will mention where this 
advertisement was seen and enclose three 2 cent 
stamps for postage to 
THE FRED. J. MEYERS MFe. Co., CovINGTON, Ky. 


HEN a pant-hunter pantless| 

mais panting for pants, 
HE pants for the best pants 

===the pant-market grants, 


HE panteth unpanted 
oes Until] he implants 


Oe hheni-s—ard in a pair of our 
== Plymouth Rock Pants. 


the Famous Custom-made Ply- 
mouth Rock $3, ®4 and #5 
Pants, first send 6 cents, for 
——_ we —) Lang you 20 samples. self-measurement 
lanks, and linen tape measure, provide MEN- 
TION THIS PAPER, or if you cannot wan Bag hn on 
tell us about the color preferred, with waist, inside | 
leg, and hip measures, remit $3, together with 35 cents | 

















to cover cost of expressage or postage, and we will for- | 
ward the goods pre-paid to any address in the U.S. guar- | 
anteeing safe delivery and entire satisfaction or money 
refunded. Remember, also, that we make to your 
order, Full Suits, $13.25, $16.75, $20.50; Overcoats, $12.00: 
and that for any cause we refund money at buyer's 
request, upon return of goods, or make alterations 
on new garments free of extra charge, z 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS Co. 


Address all mail to 


| 11 to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





ecame | New Haven, Conn. ; 
" 


BRANCH OFFICES :—285 B v 
York; Burnside Building, Wogesstes anny 


t.. Lynn, Mass.: Butler’s Exchange 
Providence, R. I, ; “ Register Building. 
Washinsten, Oa 943 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Any one wishing to learn of our responsibility, may 
n Express Company, at Boston’ (cap- 
r consult the commercial agencies. 


write the America 
ital $20,000,000), o 








Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers. Best | 
out. Send 2-cent — for Cata- 
logue. T.S. DENISON, Ch 


icago, Ill. | 


pilmore House, Springfield, Mass.; 60 = 
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10 PURIEY AND BEAUTIFY THE SKIN. 


x Cuticura Remedies 


Are Simply Infallible. 


Y DAUGHTER, MARY 
CECILIA BRUNOLD, was 
afflicted with the worst case 

of eczema ever seen by the doctors 
who treated her. She was literally 
covered from head to foot with scabs. 
These physicians tried their best to 
cure her, but I believe they were 
only experimenting. They kept on 
experimenting for over ten months, 
but, instead of getting better, the 
child got worse, and I did not know 
what course to pursue. My wife took 
her, after we had paid all we could 
afford for medical treatment, to a 
medical college where there were 
some twenty or thirty doctors as- 
sembled, but the case baffled them 
all. My wife had to go every day, 
and sometimes twice aday. In fact, 
the medicine they gave her did not 
have time to act, even if there was 
any virtue in it, it was changed so often by orders of 
the doctors. The latter part of January, after every- 
ae thing had failed, and patience and money were both 
=: exhausted, I made up my mind to quit all doctoring and try the 
~~ S Cuticura Remepies. I did so, and now I can say that my 
=> _ daughter is cured, sound in health, and well, to the surprise of 
“* "hundreds. 

The druggist, Mr. H. M. Krueger, corner Chauteau and 
Ewing Avenues, who sold us the Cuticura REMEDIES, is as much astonished as any of us. The CurTI- 
curA REMEDIES have worked a complete cure, and we have used but a little more than three fourths 
of a bottle of CuricuraA RESOLVENT, and a proportionate amount of Cuticura and Cuticura Soap. 
I am ready at any time to make affidavit that my daughter had the worst case of eczema, as the 
doctors all admit, ever seen in this city, and that she has been cured solely by the CuTicuka REME- 
DIES, after the best physicians and remedies failed. 

I shall be glad to have any one call upon or write me who has a child similarly afflicted, or any per- 
son who is troubled with askin disease, that he may see for himself what your CuTICURA REMEDIES 
have done. I do this in gratitude for the cure that has been effected in my child’s case 

CHAS. B. BRUNOLD, 2905 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Suticura Remedies 


For cleansing, purifying, and beautifying the skin, and curing every species of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, burning, scaly, and pimply diseases of the SKIN, SCALP, and BLOOD, and humors, blotches, 
eruptions, sores, scales, crusts, ulcerations, swellings, abscesses, tumors, and loss of hair, whether 
simple or scrofulous, the CuticurA REMEDIES are simply infallible. 

CuticurRA, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itching and inflammation, clears 
the skin and scalp of every trace of disease, heals ulcers and sores, removes crusts and scales, and 
restores the hair, Cuticura Soap, the greatest of skin beautifiers, is indispensable in treating skin 
diseases and baby humors. It produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from pimple, 
spot, or blemish. CuTicurA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood of all impurities 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the cAUSE. CuUTICURA REMEDIES are the only infallible cura- 
tives for every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Cuticura REmeEptEs are sold by druggists and chemists throughout the world. Price: CuTicuRa, 
50 cents per box; Cuticura Soap, 25 cents ; CuticurRA RESOLVENT, $1.00 per bottle. Prepared by 
PotrteR Drue AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston, Mass. 

BG Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 100 testimonials. 










Soft, white, and free from .chaps and 
redness, by using CuTicuRA Soap. 








APRIL 4, 1889. 








es PLES, black-heads, red, rough, chapped, and x AND 


CORNISH “orren. 975.00 0 se: 


ORGANS Reduced to Only $50.00 and Sold for $25.22: 
Cash after 10 days’ test trial, the 


Shalance of price, $25.2°, to be 
gpaid_in Monthly Installments of 


3$5,.°° per month until all is paid, 


§ Safe transportation to destination guaranteed 
) No such offer has ever been made before, and 
pnever will be made again. Mude now simpl 
pto introduce in new localities, after which 
the price will be $75, as usual. 

7 DESCRIPTION. 

gCORNISH’S Specially Designed Cabinet J 
§Organ, Style ‘*Canopiletta,” Nog 
p10,000, contains 8 Sets Orchestral- 

Stoned y Pipe Quali 






























































POouplers (Bass and Treble); 2 Knee 
§Swell«, and all late improvements, 


§Duiexstons—65 in. hizh, 48 long, 21 wide. J 


7 
F : WARRANTED FoR TEN Lone YEars, . 
p O44. 41401414. 414.414.146.414 & 
q —Send a reference 
P HOW TO ORDER. as ae A re- 
8} y m 
Sany Banker, Postmaster, Merchant. or Express 
Agent and Organ will be shipped atonce on Ten 
p Days’ Test Trial, and if not, after trial, satis- 


pfactory you can return it and we will pay fre} = r 
pcharges both ways. You run no ris! — \ _ 


, a 
> —Whether you — 
WRITE AT ONCE Wteco buy Sow re 

4 or not, for our j 
bnew, handsome, 20 page, five colored litho- ? 3, 
’graphed Catalogues, containing much valu- 
Mable information, ther with beautiful 
@new styles of Church, Chapel, Lodge and 
’Parlor Organs, at prices and upon terms 
@which will astonish you. Write at once 
gana save money. 
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BEAUTY or POLISH= = 
5 SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, a, 
Rea Yee HEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED. WOR | fo their original beauty of finish and|| 


Cstori gs ladies”and childrens boots 
and shoes,and ali black leather goods 
, thatare soled or worn by age or use, 
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